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rendered livestock growers at Central Markets do not just in- 
clude unloading, feeding, watering, weighing, keeping the pens 
clean, and selling. 


Markets, and a broad outlet, do not just happen. There are 
many hidden services performed that most shippers take as a 
matter of fact and do not realize the time, trouble, and expense 
they cause. 


To find a buyer for most other commodities sold today costs 
many times, in proportion, that charged for selling livestock, 
while the services performed are small when compared to the 
handling and selling of livestock. No other commodity is 
handled and sold as economically as livestock is at the Central 
Markets, service and cost considered. 





li is for you to decide—whether to sell out at home to one buyer, 
or market at a large point where many buyers will compete in 
the purchase of your livestock. Nothing will break down the 
strong price-basing structure created for you more quickly than 
to allow your livestock io be sold at home to one who thereby 
eliminaies his competition from being felt on a Central price- 
making market. 





And in making that decision, 
if you decide to sell at home, 
you may be desiroying or dam- 
aging your price-making struc- 
ture and adversely affecting 
your future for many years to 
come. 
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Your flocks suffer when snow and cold 
weather arrive, and feed becomes scarce. 


Fe the protein and minerals required for growth 
. and milk production—plus the carbohydrates 
No. 3 No. 4 and fat required to furnish 
3/16” 3/16” 
diameter diameter heat and energy. 


%” length y%” length 
Mineralized No Minerals 


6 Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets contain 


They are made on a 
formula suggested by 
leading western ranch- 
ers. Write or wire for 


prices, samples and lit- 


7/8” diameter 5/8” diameter 
14%” length 7/8” length erature. 
Mineralized Mineralized 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR (FEED DIVISION) ILLINOIS 
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Wool Affairs at Washington 


Washington, D. C. 
February 13, 1941 


iA" the office on February 8,\I was just starting to work 

up a learned editorial for this page based on the offi- 
cial acts (resolutions) of the January conventions. A wire 
came requiring me to appear here on February 12 at a con- 
ference with Army officials. 


Arriving at the office of the Quartermaster General, 
yesterday morning, I found three representatives of wool 
manufacturers, General Corbin and two others for the 
Quartermaster’s office, one from the Defense Commission, 
three from the Priorities Division, and for growers, C. J. 
Fawcett and myself. The notice I had received contained 
no information regarding the purpose of the conference. 
I had supposed that President Wardlaw and others had 
received notice, but apparently they had not, so I am taking 
things up with him by telephone and know that he will fly 
up if it becomes necessary. 


The discussion relates to the use of domestic wool in 
the next set of government orders for woolen goods. In 
this issue there is a story about the passage by the House 
of a supplemental Army appropriation bill of $175,000,000 
containing items for purchase of woolen goods requiring 
about 90,000,000 pounds of grease wool. That bill passed 
the Senate on February 11. The War Department expects 
to call for bids next week, and to award the contracts early 
in March. 


It is desired to use domestic wool to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. how can manufacturers 
making bids know how to figure the price of domestic 
wool of the 1941 clip? 


The problem is: 


Incidentally, the next orders will consist quite largely 
of uniform serge, requiring fine wool. Also, it is necessary 
to have this cloth made into uniforms before next winter. 
This means that some of the new cloth must be delivered in 
July. And that means that at least a part of the wool for 
that cloth must be put into work in April or May—before 
new fine wools are on the market in considerable volume. 


Manufacturers have some stocks of domestic wool, but no 
mill has enough on hand to cover the yardage it will bid 


on, and for which it may receive an order. 


Plainly, it will be necessary to permit the use of con- 
siderable foreign wool for the first part of the cloth deliver- 
ies. But the Army officials are trying to prepare the bids 


in such a way as to provide for greater use of domestic 
wools in the goods after the shearing season is further along. 


Later in the day, Chester Davis of the Defense Com- 
mission sent for us to consult upon the situation. Mr. Davis 
still has the same fair and helpful attitude toward the 
grower, and at the same time is working to see that the 
government obtains the supplies it needs at prices that are 
fair to all interests. 


There was no reference to price control; in fact every- 
one has a fine attitude. No decisions have been reached, 
but I am very confident that the problem will be handled 
fairly. 

Since it was the wool growers’ position that was the 
cause of the conference, we suggested that all bidders be 
asked to bid on part domestic wool, that part to be increased 
later on; and that, for these next orders, the bidders be 
advised as to the amount of price difference that would be 
permitted for the use of domestic wool. 


Most of the government men were reluctant to take 
a position as to the amount of the increase in price of goods 
made from domestic wool. An analysis of the December 
awards shows that in some cases prices were paid that were 
5 per cent higher for goods made from domestic wools than 
for yardage made from foreign wool. 


Most of the manufacturers favored the advance an- 
nouncement of the price difference that would be recognized 
in favor of domestic wool. Whether or not there will be 
such advance announcement is uncertain, but there will . 
be a preference of some kind for domestic wool. If it is 
decided to make the announcement in advance, then it will 
remain to be decided how much the preference will be. 


While the 1941 price of domestic wool is far from 
settled at this early date, Australian 64’s still are available 
in Boston at $1.00 or less per clean pound. This makes it 
possible to estimate a fair clean price for domestics. 


There are certain to be further orders placed in July. 
It was our recommendation that the price differential for 
such orders be determined on the basis of market conditions 
at that time. 


The fact that unshorn wools are being contracted as 
freely as they are seems to have quieted apprehension that 
growers may be inclined to hold out for high prices. 


F. R. M. 





Army Asks 100 Million 
Dollars for Clothing 


E House of Representatives re- 

cently approved a supplemental 
appropriation of $175,000,000 to be 
used by the War Department in pur- 
chasing cloth, blankets, shoes, and for 
making cloth into garments. Some of 
the items are: 

Woolen Cloth 

Wool Blankets 

Conversion of Cloth 

into Garments 

Woolen Undershirts 

and Drawers 

Service Shoes 11,070,000 

Mosquito Bars 2,955,000 

These additional purchases are un- 
derstood to represent a part of the 
equipment to be required in anticipa- 
tion of an army of 4 million men. Last 
year’s purchases provided clothing ma- 
terials for approximately 1,200,000 
men. 

It is estimated that over 90 million 
pounds of grease wool will be required 
in the production of the above items. 
By the time awards can be made on 
bids, the new domestic clip will be on 
the market. An effort is being made to 
have the rule under which only do- 
mestic wools are used, restored. This 
was suspended on November 6. 

The following excerpts are from a 
statement submitted to the Congress 
by A. J. Browning, deputy director of 
the Division of Purchases of the office 
’ of Production Management: 


$69,645,436 
13,760,000 


21,980,464 


12,285,000 


Woolen cloth for uniforms, overcoats and 
accessories is one of the most essential items 
purchased by the Quartermaster. The ef- 
fect of large Army orders on the domestic 
wool market and the wool manufacturing 
industry is highly important. The early plac- 
ing of the Army’s large orders for woolen 
cloth will help to prevent bottlenecks in 
production and sharp price increases such 
as occurred in the fall of 1940. Early buy- 
ing will also benefit the American wool 
grower because if contracts are placed in 
the near future, the purchases of wool for 
Army uses will be made while the clip is 
still in the hands of the wool growers and 
they will get the maximum benefit of any 
market condition created by these heavy 
purchases. 

Since an average period of from four to 
nine months is required between the in- 
vitation to bid on the cloth and the final 


completion of the garment, delay until 
July or August in placing these orders will 
mean that deliveries of uniforms will not 
be made until mid-winter or later. 

It is, therefore, important to have Army 
orders placed as far in advance as possible 
so that production will come in slack seasons 
and not block civilian manufacturing. This 
will also help provide continuous employ- 
ment in the industry. For these reasons it 
would be a very great advantage if these 
orders were placed early. This will benefit 
the wool grower, labor, the manufacturer, 
and the public, as well as the government. 

Conditions similar to those found in the 
procurement of woolen cloth exist on 
blankets. This item requires large amounts 
of wool of domestic grades and orders 
should be placed when raw wool supply and 
mill conditions are most favorable. 

The Quartermaster now has on order 15,- 


700,000 yards of wool cloth for coats, over- 


coats, shirts, mackinaws, caps, trousers, 
jackets, etc. ‘This cloth is now being manu- 
factured and final production will be com- 
pleted by July. No funds were appropriated 
or authorized in this current year’s budget 
to make this cloth into garments. 

If these garments are going to be ready 
for next fall and if congestion is to be 
avoided, it is necessary that contracts for 
this work be awarded in the near future. 
This will also permit the clothing manu- 
facturers to fit this work into their slack 
seasons thus stabilizing employment and re- 
ducing cost. 





Meat, Lamb, and the Army 


OLONEL WENTWORTH’S con- 
vention talk on lamb in the Army 
diet is printed in this issue. It is full 
of facts on angles of the question that 
need to be better understood. 
Directors of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, at their December 
meeting, planned that the services of 
the Board’s staff of meat cutting and 
cooking experts should be made avail- 
able to the Army, even if it is neces- 
sary to discontinue regular lines of 
work and earlier engagements. 
Manager R. C. Pollock, on Janu- 
ary 6, reported holding preliminary 
conferences with high officials of the 
Quartermaster Corps, packer officials 
and many others, and also reported 
the making of an inspection trip to 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois, by the Board’s 
staff and Army officers. Fort Sheridan 
then had 5,000 men and 29 mess halls 
with 150 cooks. In December, 1940, 
the food allowance was 39 cents per 


The National Wool Growe, 


day per man. In each of the nine corp; 
areas in the United States there is , 
bakers’ and cooks’ school giving two 
months’ instruction, including 30 hours 
on meats. 

On February 1 Mr. Pollock report. 
ed that, commencing February 10, one 
of the Board’s meat merchandising 
units will start visiting the schools jy 
each of the nine corps areas. This will 
require five weeks. Later, nine weeks 
will be spent in further visits and giv. 
ing instructions in the corps areas. 

The Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association and the Sheep Sanitary 
Board of New Mexico have provided 
$6,000 to be used for special work on 
lamb as a part of the Meat Board’s 
program. Two men will be assigned 
to do special work on lamb, independ. 
ent of the meat merchandising units, 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation expended $8,800 on lamb pro- 


motion work in 1940, and expects to § 


spend $12,000 in 1941. 


P. C. A. Dividends 


E first production credit associa- 

tion dividends have just been paid, 
according to an announcement made 
in Washington, January 16, by C. R. 
Arnold, production credit commission- 
er of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Eight of the 525 cooperative associa- 
tions which make short-term loans to 
farmers and stockmen have just made 
payments on their stock to their farmer 
and rancher-members. The announce- 
ment says: 

The Albuquerque Production Credit As- 
sociation in New Mexico, the Alliance and 
North Platte associations in Nebraska, the 
Arizona, Nevada, Montana and Utah live- 
stock production credit associations and the 
Wyoming association are making distribu- 
tions to their member-stockholders which 
vary from 3 to 5 per cent, depending upon 
the earnings of the individual association. 
Mr. Arnold pointed out that until this year 
all of the 525 associations have used their 
earnings to build up reserves, but these eight 
associations have now accumulated much 
more than their legal reserve requirements. 

The eight associations’ dividend-payments 
total $85,000. About one-half the amount 
goes to farmer or rancher-members who 
own all of the voting stock. The other 
half goes to the Production Credit Cor- 
porations, which hold the nonvoting stock 
representing the original capital subscribed 
from government funds. 
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Secretary Morgenthau and Wool Prices 


INCE January 15, the National 
S Wool Growers Association has 
been trying to have the Secretary of 
the Treasury issue a correction of a 
wrong statement which he gave out to 
the press on January 12. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s original state- 
ment, his reply, and our telegrams and 
letters are printed below. 


Washington, Jan. 13 (AP)—Secretary 
Morgenthau said Monday that he had been 
alarmed by what he called “unwarranted 
rises in the prices of lumber, scrap iron 
and wool,” but that Leon Henderson, mem- 
ber of the National Defense Commission, 
had been doing a “grand job” in handling 
the price situation. 

The Treasury head added that the danger 
of price inflation necessitated “every agen- 
cy of the government watching the situa- 
tion every minute of the time.” 


In the Treasury, Morgenthau added, 


scarcely a day passes without some discus- 
sion of the price situation. He said that no 
use of tax powers to controi prices appear- 
ed to be necessary at present, but that this 
possibility was being studied. 


Great Falls, Montana 
January 15, 1941 


Hon. Henry L. Morgenthau 
Treasury Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Wiring as Secretary National Wool Growers 
Association representing fifteen thousand 
western wool growers wish express regret 
publication Associated Press statement quot- 
ing you saying has been unwarranted ad- 
vance in wool prices. We feel that careful 
checking will convince you that statement 
is unwarranted and unfair to wool pro- 
ducing industry and misleading to con- 
sumers. Urge you consult Department Agri- 
culture farm price figures which show wool 
prices now lower than fall 1939 or 1937 and 
lower than average ten years following 1914. 
Will appreciate your wiring me Davenport 
Hotel Spokane saying if you were quoted 
correctly and if so you investigate and is- 
sue fair correction. Also please advise if you 
have complied with Section 303 Tariff Act 
which requires you increase duty on wool 
imported from Uruguay account report sub- 
sidy being paid by that country. Will ap- 
preciate early reply. 
F. R. Marshall 
* + & & 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington : 
January 21, 1941 

Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
Secretary, National Wool Growers’ Ass’n., 


c/o Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 


For Secretary Morgenthau I am replying 
to your wire of January 15, which had 
reference to an Associated Press report of 
a statement with respect to wool prices 
made by the Secretary at a press confer- 
ence on January 13. I have before me a 
press clipping of an Associated Press report 
of that date which reads as follows: ‘Sec- 
retary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., said today 
that he had been alarmed by what he call- 
ed ‘unwarranted rises’ in the prices of lum- 
ber, scrap iron and wool, but that Leon 
Henderson, member of the National De- 
fense Commission had been doing a ‘grand 
job’ in handling the price situation.” 

This statement is essentially correct. The 
Secretary’s concern over the price situation 
for woolen goods is shared by the Defense 
Commission as indicated in a newspaper 
article of January 6, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Tomorrow, Mr. Henderson has in- 
vited representative members of the wool 
manufacturing industry to Washington to 
discuss prices on woolen piece goods. Buy- 
ers of woolen goods have complained to the 
Defense Commission of sharply advanced 
prices on fall lines and of high pressure sales 
methods by.some sellers which tend to cre- 
ate an unnecessary rush to cover require- 
ments at higher prices. It is reported that 
less than half of the increase in prices now 
being quoted can be explained on the basis 
of higher raw wool prices, Mr. Henderson 
said, adding that such unjustified increases 
in the cost of piece goods would inevitably 
be reflected in an increase in the price of 
retail clothing. It is hoped that this con- 
ference will draw the attention of the in- 
dustry to the importance of preventing the 
start of an upward spiral in prices and will 
result in a reconsideration of any contem- 
plated price advances at this time when 
buyers are covering their fall requirements, 
the defense commissioner said.” 

Secretary Morgenthau has indicated full 
agreement with the position taken by Com- 
missioner Henderson and at his press con- 
ference on January 13 he referred to the 
experience of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department in purchasing 
woolen goods for use by the Red Cross and 
non-military agencies of the Governiment. 

Section 303 of the Tariff Act, to which 
you refer in the last sentence of your tele- 
gram of January 15, authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to impose counter- 
vailing duties on imports of dutiable goods 
with respect to which it has been deter- 
mined that export subsidies are being paid. 

Information before. this Department is 
that there exists in Uruguay a currency 


control, which, as administered, may favor 
certain exports over others. With the ex- 
ception of manufactured woolen articles 
wool is not at this time among the favored 
commodities. The Department is giving in- 
tensive study to the Uruguayan control 
system with the provisions of Section 303 
of the Tariff Act in mind. 
Very truly yours, 
H, E. Gaston, Asst. 


+ + % & 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
January 31, 1941 
Night Letter 
Honorable Henry L. Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 


On January 15 on behalf of wool growing 
industry I wired protest your January 12 
release in which you charged there had been 
an unwarranted rise in wool prices. I asked 
you investigate official records of course 
of wool prices which show your charge 
unfounded and that you then make public 
correction. Your reply thréugh Mr. Gaston 
is wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory. It 
merely quotes Mr. Henderson’s statement 
of January 6 which related wholly to price 
of woolen goods, You surely must know 
that the raw wool content of woolen goods 
is a small part of their cost. In your at- 
tempt to correct practices of processors of 
wool you have unwittingly worked a seri- 
ous injury to wool producers. On_ behalf 
of National Wool Growers Association I 
must therefore respectfully repeat my 
original request that in fairness you make 
public correction your admittedly errone- 
ous statement of January 12. .- 
F. R. Marshall 
+ &¢ & & 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
January 31, 1941 


The Honorable Henry L. Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: 


I have received and wish to thank you 
for your letter of January 21, sent over 
the signature of Herbert E. Gaston in reply 
to my wires of January 15 and 19. 

My wires related to your press state- 
ment of January 12 in which you expressed 
alarm over “unwarranted rises in the prices 
of lumber, scrap iron and wool.” 

In my wire of the 15th, I urged that you 
consult records of the history and course 
of farm wool prices as published by the 
Department of Agriculture, I ventured to 
suggest that you would find that the facts 
do not justify a charge that there have 
been unwarranted rises in wool prices, and 
that, in fairness to the public and in jus- 
tice to wool growers, you should issue a 











correction of your statement of January 12 
in reference to wool. 

I regret that your letter of January 21 
in no way attempts to justify your charge. 
In fact, it makes no reference whatever to 
your original statement. Your letter quotes 
Mr. Henderson’s press statement of January 
6 which referred entirely to woolen goods. 

You must, of course, understand that 
it is a long ways from raw wool to woolen 
goods. 

I do not wish to make any reference to 
expenses and profits of manufacturers or 
retailers of woolen goods, although your 
quotation from Mr. Henderson’s statement 
does include the following guarded sen- 
tence: “It is reported that less than half 
of the increase in prices now being quoted 
can be explained on the basis of higher raw 
wool prices.” 

Knowing your desire to be fair to all 
classes of producers, and appreciating your 
complete devotion of your time and ener- 
gies to great national problems, I shall in- 
clude here for your information only a few 
official figures to show the incorrectness of 
your original charge respecting wool, which 
I trust will be sufficient to convince you of 
the necessity for correction of your unfor- 
tunate statement of January 12. 

A chart of 1924-40 Boston prices of 
three principal grades of territory wool ap- 
pears on the front page of “The Wool Sit- 
uation,” issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture in January, 1941. This chart, sup- 
plemented by data from page 12 of the 
same publication and from earlier issues, 
shows the course of prices for three prin- 
cipal grades of wool (Boston, clean basis) 
by months in recent years, as follows: 


Boston Wool Prices (Clean Basis): 
Average for Fine Staple, Three-Eighths 
Blood Combing, and Low 
Quarter Blood 








1940 1939 1938 1937 
(Cents) 

December __... 91.66 90.2 61.9 67.4 
November ___ 32 KH? . 1... 728 
October ___.. 90.1 90.1 61.3 79.2 
September ____. 82.3 86.6 60.7 84.2 
Ee 80.1 63.7 61.2 88. 
ala aa-2 . 62.35 9/7  S7. 
(ee 80.9 61.5 56.0 83. 
et 77.4 60.1 58.3 88.9 
SIE. stcrssueaaentens a Be 58.7 59.2 96.5 
March 82.2 61.2 59.4 96.6 
February 85.5 62.9 60.7 98.9 
- geben. $7.9 62.5 654 98.3 
Yearly Average 84.*% 71.5 60.6 87. 
1936 Yearly Average 79.4 
1935 Yearly Average 63.3 


(* Arithmetical) 

A cursory examination of the above fig- 
ures, will, I feel, readily convince you that 
there has not been an unwarranted rise in 
the prices of wool. The 1940 price at Bos- 
ton was below that of 1937. Figures for 





earlier periods are shown later. In general 
the prices for the last three months of 1940 
were the same as for the same months of 
1939. 

A further brief survey of the records 
of prices paid to farmers for wool is shown 
below. 


Farm Wool Prices 
(Reported by Department of Agriculture) 


Weighted Averages of Prices Paid to 
Farmers of the United States for 
Grease Wool 
























































(Cents) 
1910-14 17.6 
1915-19 _ 39.4 
1920-24 33.2 
1925-29 34. 
1930-34 16.8 
1935-39 23.9 
1940 
January _ 28.1 
February 27.8 
March 27.3 
April 26.1 
May 27.6 
June 28.6 
July — 27.9 
August 27.3 
September 28. 
October 29.9 
November $4.5 
December 31.2 
1941 
January 31.3 





You will notice that the 1910-14 period 
is the lowest of record except for the severe 
part of the late depression, 1930-34. I men- 
tion this fact because it is possible you have 
been misled by published statements in 
which recent “parity” prices are contrasted 
with those of the so-called base period. In 
the case of wool, you will readily see that 
the 1909-14 base period is a wholly unfair 
one, and its present use in connection with 
wool prices is entirely misleading and un- 
justifiable. 

The market effect of government buy- 
ing of wool goods came into evidence with 
the letting of considerable contracts in 
June, 1940. From May, 1940 to January, 
1941, the rise in prices paid to farmers for 
wool was 13.4 per cent. You will, of course, 
recognize that over 90 per cent of the 
1940 clip had left producers’ hands at less 
than 30 cents. 

It is doubtful whether the highest point 
recently reached ensures any profit to wool 
growers generally. If there now is a net 
earning on investment, it certainly is far 
below the rate earned by most industrial 
corporations. 

I am sure that in the light of this terse 
presentation you will agree there has not 
been “an unwarranted rise in the price of 
wool,” and that there are no grounds for 
alarm over wool prices. 

Please note that I have discussed only 
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wool prices and make no reference to pricg 
of woolen goods, which are the only pricg 
referred to in your reply and in Mr. Hep. 
derson’s statement of January 6. 

Appreciating your desire to be wholly fi 
to all interests and recognizing that yoy 
error was unintentional, I suggest that you 
correction be given the same publicity 4 
was given to your statement of January 
12, in which you included wool. 

In reference to wool imports from Us. 
guay, I call your attention to the languay 
of the present law on countervailing dutig 
which not only authorizes but, in fact, mr. 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury t 
“make all regulations he may deem neces. 
sary for the identification of such articly 
and merchandise and for the assessment 
and collection of such additional duties.” | 
has frequently been reported from Monte. 
video that the government of Uruguay js 
paying a bounty or grant upon exports of 
wool. I note that your Department is giv. 
ing intensive study to the Uruguayan con. 
trol system, and shall appreciate being ad. 
vised as to conclusions reached in respect 
to that country’s payments upon its wood 
exports. 




























Yours very respectfully, 
F, R. Marshall 
Secretary 








There was also sent to the Secretary 
a copy of the statement entitled “Is 
Wool Too High” as adopted by the 
National Convention on recommenda: 
tion of the Committee on General 
Resolutions. 

















Futures Trading in Wool 
Tops Increased Sharply 


In January 


E Commodity Exchange Admin- 
14 istration announced, on February 
10, that trading in wool top futures on 
the New York Wool Top Exchange ag- 
gregated 17,735,000 pounds in Janv- 
ary, representing a 64 per cent increase 
compared with December and an in- 
crease of 53 per cent compared with 
January, 1940. 

Open contracts increased 1,220,000 
pounds from December 31, 1940, to 
January 31, 1941, with the daily open 
contracts averaging 8,311,000 pounds 
during January, 1941, as compared to 
13,002,000 pounds in January, 1940. 



























Futures prices showed a net increase 7 
from 6 to.11 cents per pound from® 






December 31, 1940, to January 31, 
1941, with the March future closing 
at $1.26 on January 31. 
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The 1941 Platform and Program of the 


National Wool Growers Association 


As Set Forth in the Reports of Various Committees and Adopted by the 
76th Annual Convention, Spokane, Washington, January 21-23, 1941. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. National Welfare 


The National Wool Growers Association takes the posi- 
tion that, as consumers of governmental services, we must 
apply the same high standard of ethics we would apply to 
the obligations we incur as private citizens. 


Every expenditure of the government should be made 
on the assumption that we need it so vitally that we are 
prepared to pay the price for it, and by the same token, 
every expenditure incurred must have its counterpart in 
the way of a concrete answer to the question, “How are 
we going to pay for it?” 

Our nation must go forward after this emergency has 
passed, and this fact must be taken into consideration in 
connection with every appropriation. 

We conceive it to be the function of our government to 
conserve, not to destroy, the individual productive power 
and self-reliance of our people. 


2. Is Wool Too High? 


Reports emanating from Washington would lead the 
American people to believe that there has been an undue 
advance in wool prices as a result of the preparedness pro- 
gram. These reports greatly misrepresent the facts and 
may prove discouraging to those making every effort to 
clothe the American soldier with the best woolen garments 
any army ever wore. 


For the first ten months of 1940, for which government 
figures are available, the average farm price of domestic 
wool was 27.8 cents per pound. For the seven years im- 
mediately preceding 1930, the average price of domestic 
wool was 35.2 cents per pound. For the year 1937 the 
average price was 32 cents per pound. Within the past few 
weeks there has been some increase in the price over the 
27.8 cents given above, but no official figures are available 
as to the amount of increase. However, considering this 
advance, wool is far below the average price for the seven 
years preceding 1930. Certain high government officials, 
by using as parity the unduly low prices prevailing from 
1909 to 1914, now complain that present prices are too 
high. These parity years were not normal years in the wool 
industry due to the fact that political changes and the threat 


of wool tariff reduction were in evidence. During the last 
year of that period wool was actually placed on the free 
list under the Underwood-Simmons Act. The report of the 
United States Tariff Commission made at that time sub- 
stantiates this assertion and will further show that the 
returns from the sheep industry in those years were not 
above the cost of production. 

The charge that wool prices are now out of line is inde- 
fensible and represents an unfortunate effort to obtain 
political notoriety at the expense of an important part of our 
agricultural industry. Such tactics have no place in the 
affairs of a nation pleading for unity. We would call the 
attention of the American people to the fact that, in the great 
depression years, the wool and sheep industry of this nation 
neither asked for, nor received subsidies or parity payments 
of any kind from the Federal Treasury, nor were any 
processing taxes levied on the clothing of the American 
people to meet the exigencies that then confronted the 
industry. This is in spite of the fact that the collapse and 
decline in the prices of wool and lambs were greater than 
occurred in many other industries. During that trying period 
the sheep industry fought its battles alone, in the hope 
that better days would restore more normal prices for their 
products. In the past six years the sheep industry has not 
earned a reasonable return upon its investment. 

Unless wool prices are now allowed to rest on a rea- 
sonable basis, much of the industry must perish. It must 
not be forgotten that the sheep industry is bearing its full 
share of advancing costs. These increasing costs are met 
at every turn, and most of them are the direct results of 
government competition in its race for total preparedness. 

In this hour of national peril, the American sheep indus- 
try pledges to the nation its unvarying loyalty and its full 
and hearty cooperation in every effort made to achieve 
total preparedness. It stands ready to make any needed 
sacrifice to achieve the great purposes for which the nation 
now labors. It asks nothing but a square deal and the right 
to preserve intact its flocks and herds upon which the 
nation depends for its meat and clothing. In connection 
with this pledge, we promise that there will be no strikes, 
no walk-outs, and no combinations to fix prices. 


3. Wool Parity 


We note that the Department of Agriculture and other 
governmental institutions, in establishing a so-called “parity 
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price’ for wool, use as a base the years from 1909 to 1914. 
It is a well-known fact that these years were years of 
unusually low values, as it was during this time that the 
country was involved in the enactment of two tariff laws, 
each of which involved the tariff upon wool. The dissension 
and turmoil resulting from the proposed changes in the 
wool tariff had a profound influence in reducing the normal 
values for wool during that period. 

We contend that it is highly unfair to use this period 
as a base for arriving at parity, and we, therefore, request 
the Department of Agriculture, in arriving at parity prices, 
to use as a base, years between 1921 and 1930 when wool 
values were more nearly on a normal level. 


4. More Representation 


We want to thank the officers of this Association for 
the time and effort they have expended in presenting our 
case to those concerned with wool consumption at the 
national capital. We feel that nothing has been neglected, 
but suggest that, in view of the unpredictable changes 
which are now taking place from day to day in connection 
with our preparedness program, it would be wise if this 
Association could have a representative at the national capi- 
tal for the next several months. We recommend that 
the Executive Committee, if consistent with their judgment, 
make such arrangements. 


We further respectfully request that the officers of the 
Defense Supply Corporation consult with our representa- 
tives in all matters concerning the use and supply of wool 
before taking definite action. 


5. The Tariff 


This Association reaffirms its confidence in the effici- 
ency of a protective tariff as the most potent factor con- 
cerned in making this nation strong, self-reliant, and able 
to lead the procession in protecting the democratic form 
of government at home and abroad. As we look to the 
South, the East, and the West, we see great nations more 
liberally endowed by the Creator with natural resources, 
humbly pleading at our doors for free access to our markets 
and the wealth that those markets have accumulated dur- 
ing the many years under the influence of our protective 
tariff structure. Because of the failure of those countries 
to pursue a policy of protecting and developing home con- 
sumption and home production, there are among us, mis- 
guided souls, who, disregarding our future welfare, would 
now destroy the very protection that brings those countries 
to our gates. 

Under the influence of war propaganda, our people may 
be misled into taking some action that would destroy our 
standard of living and forever bring us to the low level 
of foreign lands. We must not forget that even in war times 
more than 90 per cent of all the products used by our 
people, not only for home consumption but for military 
preparedness, will be produced at home. If, by tariff re- 
duction, we deluge our markets with foreign products, 
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domestic industries will be destroyed, the army of unem. 
ployed increased, the number of taxpayers reduced, and 
because of the uncertainties of war and ocean transporta. 
tion our people may suffer for the want of the very com. 
modities we now so unwisely neglect. 

We should be advised that the British Government, iy 
spite of all her distress, has given first and continuing 
attention to maintaining and protecting every commodity 
her own people can consume. In dealing with her producers 
of meat, wool, and other agricultural products, she has 
fixed remunerative prices and given every incentive to her 
own people to go forward with an expanding program. 

Under these circumstances, agitation at this time for 
tariff reduction is unwise, uncalled for, and distinctly 
opposed to the success of our preparedness program. 


6. Our Position on Strikes 


Many branches of agriculture in America have suffered 
great and increasing losses by reason of strikes and walk- 
outs in their industries and in allied industries. We believe 
the time has come when the stockmen and farmers con- 
cerned in the future welfare of the nation should sincerely 


consider the matter and make a frank statement to the | 


American people, setting forth their position in regard to 
the labor of America. 

We believe in the soundness and justice of the principles 
of labor relations, and we hold this truth to be self-evident: 
that every individual should be free to join, or not to join 
any organization without being subjected to coercion of 
any kind. 


We believe that every American citizen has the right | 


to work at such labor as he chooses without being forced 
to pay tribute to any individual or organization. This right 
is a Constitutional right and must be maintained. 


The American people have a profound interest in strikes 
and walk-outs because of the economic effect upon the lives 
of those not directly concerned in such strikes. We believe 
the owner of any business has the inalienable right to manage 
that business free from the dictation of workers or others 
not responsible for its success. 


In accord with these principles, we are opposed to any | 


compulsory closed shop. We are opposed to secondary boy- 
cotts or so-called “hot cargoes.” 

We demand a free flow of commerce and no stoppage 
of public service pending settlement of labor controversies. 


— 


7. Labor Relations Law 


We believe the so-called Wagner National Labor Rela- 
tions Law should be greatly modified. It is our opinion 
that this law has been the main factor concerned in hold- 
ing back the industrial and moral recovery of America. It 
has endeavored to force the closed shop upon American 
industry, to designate the union.to which an employee must 


belong, and to deny to the employer rights given him by the f 


Constitution. It is an ill-concealed attempt to destroy the 
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ownership of property. A nation operating under such a 
one-sided law will never be able to obtain total defense. 

We, therefore, recommend to the Congress that the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act be greatly modified 
and made to conform to the long-established rights of own- 
ers of property, as well as labor. 


8. Consolidation of Grazing 


We reaffirm the stand taken by this Association in the 
convention last year; namely, we are opposed to a consoli- 
dation of the grazing services. 


9. Range Land Loans 


Every range livestock setup requires the ownership of 
large areas of grazing land. These lands should be financed 
on a long-time basis by the Federal Land Bank. Technically 
such loans are now supposed to be available, but in opera- 
tion it has been found that appraisals have been ridiculously 
low and the time involved in making such loans is so great 
that the majority of range men are denied the use of this 
necessary credit. 

We ask the officers of this Association to take this 
matter up with Land Bank officials and place it on a prac- 
tical basis. 


10. A.A.A. Range Program 


(Introduced from the Convention Floor) 


We endorse and commend the Range Program of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration for enabling live- 
stock owners and operators to make range improvements 
that could not otherwise have been made. 


11. Itemized Charges 


It has come to our attention that certain of the stock 
yards handling livestock do not include on their sale ticket 
the price at which such livestock was sold at the time it 
passed over the scales. We believe that, when sales have 
been made, the price at which all stock has been sold 
should be forthwith entered upon the ticket. This is essen- 
tial for the establishment of the actual basic market prices. 

We are informed that certain feed yards, and probably 
some of the railroads, do not itemize the charges made 
against livestock shipments while in the yards and in tran- 
sit. It is, therefore, our recommendation that the United 
States Department of Agriculture, through its market and 
stockyards division, make a special effort to require that the 
sale ticket contain full information of the transaction, and 
that account sales itemize in detail the various charges 
made against such shipments, including the charges made 
at all feed yards. 


12. Argentine Sanitary Convention 


This Association desires, with the other livestock and 
agricultural organizations of the nation, to again reaffirm 
its opposition to the pending Argentine Sanitary Convention. 

If the nation ever needed to protect its wool and meat 
supply against the danger of imported diseases, it is now. 





13. The Logan-Walter Bill 


It is with great regret that we note the veto of the so- 
called Logan-Walter Bill. This bill, had it become a law, 
would have made the rules and regulations of the various 
departments and bureaus of the Federal Government sub- 
ject to court review, in the event of complaint, before they 
became effective. With the great bureaucracies now estab- 
lishing administrative law for the regulation and direction 
of the great mass of American people, it is essential that all 
rules and regulations be administered in accord with the 
intent of Congress, and be subject to court review. 

We, therefore, most earnestly request that the Congress 
of the United States at its earliest opportunity re-enact the 
Logan-Walter Bill or one which would have the same effect. 


Thanks to Spokane, Davenport Hotel, 
and the Press 


This Association desires to extend its most profound 
thanks to the City of Spokane and to its Chamber of Com- 
merce for the most excellent and attractive reception which 
they have accorded to our visiting wool growers. We 
assure them that this is appreciated, and that our thoughts 
will take us back to Spokane until the time for us to meet 
here again. 

We particularly desire to thank Louis Davenport for the 
hospitalities of the magnificent Davenport Hotel, and to 
assure him that he has neglected nothing which would con- 
tribute to our comfort and well-being. It is our pleasure 
to extend to Mr. Davenport a cordial invitation to meet 
with this Association at its next convention. 

The press of Spokane has been very liberal in the space 
accorded to reports of the doings of our convention. For 
this excellent service we render them our thanks. 


14. 


Thanks to the W ashington Wool 


Association 


tr. Growers 


We desire to congratulate the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Association for the time and expenditures they have 
made in contributing to the success of this convention. To 
them we desire to say that this is one of the best national 
conventions the Association has ever held, and a large part 
of that success is due to their thoughtfulness and liberality. 
We fear they have established a standard which will be 
difficult for many of the larger sheep states to follow. 


16. Thanks to the Officers of the Association 


We desire to extend our heartfelt thanks to all the offi- 
cers of this Association, and particularly to our President 
and Secretary, for the careful and intelligent manner in 
which they have conducted the affairs of this organization 
during the past year. They have dispensed our funds with 
great care and have made us many returns for the money 
given them to work with. 

While at times we may seem thoughtless in regard to 
this matter, we assure them that our seeming thoughtless- 
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ness is born of the great confidence we repose in their char- 
acters and abilities. 

J. K. Sexton, California 

M. E. Noonen, Colorado 

A. J. Peavey, Jr., Idaho 

Wallace Kingsbury, Montana 
Ralph I. Thompson, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
J. T. Williams, Texas 

E. C. Smith, Utah 

J. M. McGregor, Washington 
Leroy Moore, Wyoming 

S. W. McClure, Idaho, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAMB MARKETING 


17. Buying Practices 


We recognize that some effort has been made to buy 
and sell lambs on a quality basis, yet we feel there is room 
for more improvement. Therefore, we recommend that an 
honest effort be made by the packers and commission sales- 
men to discontinue the practice of “‘one-price alley buying.” 

We feel that part of the fault lies in the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the producer, and that if each grower 
would accompany his shipment and demand that his lambs 
be sold on a quality basis, it would go a long way in cor- 
recting this evil. 


18. Army Purchase of Lamb 


We recognize that with the uuge defense and Army 
expansion program a large potential market for lamb is 
opened up. We recommend that the officers of this Associa- 
tion be instructed to take whatever steps they deem neces- 
sary to get more lamb used in the Army diet, and that an 
effort be made to get the Army specifications changed to 
allow for the use of lamb carcasses weighing up to 60 pounds. 


19. Lamb Promotion 


We feel that lamb promotion work undertaken during 
the past year has been of utmost importance to the industry 
and that we have at last hit upon the proper procedure. 
Therefore, we recommend that this lamb promotion program 
be continued and expanded as funds will permit. In this 
connection we recommend that an item of $10,000 be set 
up in the 1941 budget for this work. 

We further recommend that effort be continued to put in 
operation the collection of 75 cents per car on all lambs sold 
at central markets, on direct shipments from country points 
to packing houses, and on feeder lambs bought at country 
points; the proceeds of this fund to be used to finance the 
lamb promotion program. 

We, therefore, submit the following resolution, with the 
recommendation that copies be sent to all livestock ex- 
changes, to the American Meat Institute, and any other 
agencies through which this fund may be collected: 

Resolved: That a fund be made available to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for the purpose of stimulating the consump- 
tion of lamb; this fund to be collected at the rate of 75 cents per 
car deducted at all central markets, by packer or packer agents at 
country points, and by buyers of feeder lambs at country points; 
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25 cents to go to the general fund of the Meat Board and 50 cent, 
into a special fund to be spent by the Meat Board at the direction 
of the National Wool Growers Association for lamb promotion 
work. 


20. Excess Shrinkage and Loss 


We feel that lamb producers could be greatly bene. 
fited by the Department of Agriculture’s conducting 4 
survey for the purpose of eliminating the excess shrinkage 
and loss in the quality of milk-finished lambs that arise 
in the movement of lambs from ranches and ranges to the 
central markets through improper handling, feeding and 
watering. 


21. Central Markets 


Although we are opposed in any way to limiting the 
outlets for our products, we feel that it is to the benefit 
of the lamb producers to maintain to the fullest extent free 
and open competition for our lambs. 

Therefore, in order to maintain this competition, we 
recommend that where it does not conflict with the best 
interests of the producers the practice of selling at central 
markets be continued. 


22. Sale-In-Transit Privileges 


Inasmuch as the reconsignment privilege in effect at the 
Denver market has apparently broadened the outlet for 
the sale of lambs consigned to that market, it is the recom- 
mendation of this Association that similar reconsignment 
privileges be put into effect at other markets. 


23. Meat Grading 


We recommend to the Department of Agriculture that 7 


they prepare a booklet carrying the standard grades for 
lamb similar to that prepared on beef, “Buying Beef by 
Grade, Misc. Publication No. 392.” 


24. Reduction in Sugar Beet Acreage 


Western farmers are now fattening for market large 
numbers of sheep and lambs. This important industry 
has a tremendous cash value to both the farmers and the 
range sheep operators by providing a market for farm- 
produced feeds and range-raised lambs. The availability 


of sugar beet by-products, such as tops, pulp, and molasses, 7 
determine the economic feasibility of a livestock fattening 7 


program and limit the extent to which it can be carried on 
or expanded. The large, imposed reduction of sugar beet 
acreage for 1941 will proportionally decrease the amount of 
sugar beet by-products available for fattening lambs and 
sheep in 1941 and 1942, and hence curtail this industry to 
the detriment of western sheep raisers and farmers. We 
believe in the principle of the American market for the 
American farmer and are opposed to the policy of reducing 
domestic sugar production for the purpose of increasing 
imports. 

We are opposed to the present reduction in sugar beet 
acreage and pledge our support to any legislation which 
will bring about reinstatement of the acreage lost and pro- 
vide a reasonable and orderly expansion of the sugar beet 
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industry; and we recommend that copies of this resolution 
be mailed to the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of State, and the Secretary 
of Interior. 


25. Lamb Promotion Committee 


We recommend that a standing committee be appointed 
to handle lamb promotion. 


Lyman B. Miller, California 

C. W. Coiner, Idaho 

Harold Cohn, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
J. T. Baker, Texas 

M. A. Smith, Utah 

V. O. McWhorter, Washington 

E. R. Bailey, Wyoming 

G. N. Winder, Colorado, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
WOOL PROMOTION AND MARKETING 


We, your wool marketing committee, submit for the 
consideration of the convention the following report and 
recommendations: 


26. Wool in Government Contracts 


Since by June 1 there will be an ample supply of domes- 
tic wool available both for defense needs and civilian use, 
we urge that the purchasing authority of the Army and the 
Navy return to the established policy of this government 
of using domestic materials in the manufacture of goods for 
government purposes and by specifying the exclusive use 
of domestic wool in the manufacture of all wool products 
to be purchased by the government. 

We take this means of commending the Quartermaster 
General for the great improvement in the specifications for 
Army goods and the exclusion of substitute fibers. 


27. Wool Promotion 


As a result of convention action taken one year ago, a 
system for the collection of funds to be used for wool 
promotion was set up, and considering the great details 
necessary properly to effect such a program, the result for 
the first year is not unpleasing. 

A major part of the fund was collected from the wool 
growers by the members of the National Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation. In addition to the collection of funds from the 
growers, the National Wool Trade Association has presented 
to the National Wool Growers Association at this convention 
a check in the amount of $5,000, as a contribution from 
their members to this fund. Merrion and Wilkins, the 
Pacific Wool Growers, and other individuals and agencies 
have cooperated most heartily in collecting these funds for 
wool promotion. We are informed that the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation will either contribute directly to 
this fund or make the deductions from the growers on the 
1940 wool. To these agencies we are most grateful. 

We recommend that the deduction for wool promotion 
be 10 cents per bag in the territory wool states and Cali- 
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fornia where large wool bags are used; 5 cents per bag 
in Texas and eastern New Mexico where small wool bags 
are used, and 5 cents per bag in the fleece-wool states. 

We recommend that the President, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, appoint a committee on wool 
promotion consisting of at least one representative of each 
member association, a member from the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers Association, and one repre- 
sentative from each of the organizations whose members 
make the collections from the growers for the wool promo- 
tion fund. These would include representatives of the 
National Wool Trade Association, Pacific Wool Growers, 
Merrion and Wilkins, the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, and other similar organizations. 

We recommend that these funds for wool promotion be 
kept in a separate fund and be earmarked for use exclu- 
sively for wool growers’ purposes. 

We recommend that the committee having in charge 
the wool promotion work shall always consist of a majority 
of representatives of the National Wool Growers Association. 

We make the following recommendations to the com- 
mittee, the appointment of which we have above suggested: 

(1) That an executive committee of five members be selected 
to act for the full committee. 

(2) That the Secretary of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation be instructed to incorporate an organization for the 
promotion of wool, and that members of this committee be named 
as directors of such corporation. 

(3) That all deductions, collections, or contributions for 
this wool promotion fund be remitted to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at least once each month. 

(4) That all funds received by the National Wool Growers 
Association for wool promotion be expended under the direction 
of the committee herein provided for. 

(5) That the committee arrange to furnish a receipt to 
each individual wool grower contributing to the fund. 


Mrs. H. C. Compton, California 
H. B. Soulen, Idaho 

E. S. Mayer, Texas 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

R. C. Rich, Idaho, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


28. Stabilization of Livestock Industry 


To stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the 
public range, we recommend: 

(1) ‘That term permits for use of land in Taylor districts be 
issued forthwith for periods of ten years upon individual allot- 
ments and upon common allotments by and through agreement 
of the users, pending completion of range surveys. 

(2) That no exchange of lands be made with state or other 
interests wherein such exchange would interfere with the custo- 
mary use of areas involved. 

(3) That conservation and improvement work be carried 
on with range conservation funds in project areas on private land 
with the owner’s consent. 

(4) That for protection to the applicant who makes an 
application for a homestead entry under Section 7 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, as well as the users of said area, and for the purpose 
of simplifying administrative procedure, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office is urged not to accept and receipt for filing 
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fees until after a final determination of the character of the land 
has first been made in strict conformance with the law. 

(5) That all lands now used for grazing be continued as 
such, and we strongly urge that grazing be permitted on national 
parks and national monuments, because continued withdrawal of 
grazing lands by various governmental agencies for uses other than 
grazing threatens the existence of the livestock industry in the 
western states. 


29. Creation of National Parks, Etc. 


We are opposed to the creation of additional national 
parks, national monuments, and recreational areas. 


30. Misinformation on Effects of Grazing 


We view with alarm the continued growth of public 
sentiment, which is largely based on misinformation, against 
the grazing of livestock in national forests, the public 
domain, and other areas. 

Experience has established the fact that long years of 
grazing under proper supervision has proven beneficial not 
only to plant life but has also resulted in conservation of 
wildlife. 

We urge all members of our Association to correct mis- 
information of this type and suggest that articles carrying 
authentic information on the effects of grazing be printed 
in the National Wool Grower, and other news services be 
urged to use such articles. 


31. Grazing Fees 


We are opposed to increase in fees for grazing on the 
public domain. 


32. Range Codes 


We request that the Grazing Service of the Department 
of the Interior submit to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the American National Live Stock Association 
all codes or revisions of codes for the administration of 
lands under its jurisdiction before the same are effective, 
and that a reasonable time be given said associations for 
study of the codes before the effective date. 


se 


The Federal Government has acquired through purchase 
considerable amounts of submarginal land in the western 
states, most of which is principally valuable for grazing. 
Much of this land is in areas included in grazing districts 
and national forests. 

The effort to administer such intermingled lands in these 
areas by the several government agencies is resulting in 
confusion to the stockmen and complicating the practical 
administration of these lands and surrounding areas. 

We request that all such purchased or acquired lands 
be transferred to the recognized grazing agency having 
jurisdiction over grazing lands in these areas. 


Submarginal Lands 


34. 


We endorse the purposes of the Taylor Grazing Act 
“to stabilize the livestock industry dependent on the public 


Endorsement of Taylor Grazing Act. 


The National Wool Growe 


range” and commend the Department of the Interior fg 
its range improvement program. 


H. M. Hetzler, California 

W. M. Anderson, Colorado 

H. B. Soulen, Idaho 

Hamilton Gordon, Montana 

F. A. Phillips, Oregon 

Robert Grieve, Wyoming 

Jas. A. Hooper, Utah 

Merle L. Drake, Idaho, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREST GRAZING 


55. National Parks 


Large portions of the national forests have been or are 
under consideration for transfer to national park status, 
This action would result in locking up the natural resources 


in the areas involved, which would seriously affect the| 


economic life of the West. The federal policy for admin. 
istration of the national forests is an economic policy per- 
mitting the construction of highways, mining, lumbering, 
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and grazing, as well as recreation, and the use of the stream ff 
flow in the national forests for irrigation, power, and § 


domestic supply purposes. None of these uses except recre- J 


ation is allowed in the national parks. 

The National Wool Growers Association declares its 
opposition to the creation of any new national parks or 
additions to existing parks in the public land states of the 
West without the consent of the legislatures of the states 
involved. 


National Recreational Areas 


36. 


There is now before Congress a bill designed to amend 


the “Antiquities Act” and provide for “national recreational 


areas” from either public domain or national forest lands, 
including the so-called primitive areas which are suitable 


for recreational, educational, or inspirational purposes. This 7 
Act is evidently an effort on the part of one department § 


of the federal government to place under its jurisdiction 
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all lands in federal ownership having recreational value. bi 


The purpose and obvious result of such legislation is con- 


trary to our expressed policy of resisting further encroach- 9 


ment upon the productive resources of the West, including ; 
water and grazing, by federal legislative or administrative 


procedure. 


The National Wool Growers Association is opposed to st 


this measure or any other which would permit the transfer 


by executive order, of public lands to national park or 


recreational status, thereby prohibiting the use of such lands B ifi 


for water, timber, mining, grazing, or highway development. 


37. Federal Land Acquisition 


We view with alarm the acquiring by federal agencies 7 
of vast acreages of state, county, and private lands, as such 7 


procedure is undermining the tax structure of western 
states; and we recommend that state and county officials 


and owners of private land refuse to convey title to any 
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Jand to federal agencies unless the action has the approval 
of the legislature of the state concerned. 

We further recommend that the contribution made by 
the Federal Government to counties in lieu of taxes on lands 
acquired be the equivalent of taxes collected from similar 
private land. 


38. Johnson Bill 


The National Wool Growers Association approves the 
principles involved in Senate Bill 3532 introduced by Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado, as follows: 

(1) Recognition of grazing as one of the major functions of 
forest administration. 

(2) Recognition of grazing privileges as rights entitled to 
legal protection. 

(3) Legal status of duly elected advisory boards. 

We recommend the appointment of a representative of 
the National Wool Growers Association to cooperate with 
the Legislative Committee of the American National Live 
Stock Association in its efforts to draft suitable legislation 
embodying the above principles. 


39. Wildlife 


Big-game restoration has been accomplished over large 
areas of western range states with the result that there is 
conflicting use not only on the public ranges but also on 
the privately owned lands and the ranches themselves. 
Plans and action for coordinating the use of range resources 
have lagged far behind, and conditions have now developed 
demanding that sound management principles be applied 
to big-game animals. Furthermore, the coordination of big- 
game numbers with numbers of domestic livestock is 
required in the interest of the various communities and 
ranches involved. 

Livestock producers with their experience in the utiliz- 
ation of forage by sheep and cattle are aware that numbers 
of both domestic and wild animals must constantly be 
controlled in accordance with range available to them; 
otherwise their very existence is threatened. Many of the 
game departments of the western states desire to manage 
big-game herds in such a way as to maintain maximum 
numbers year in and year out. They encounter difficulty 
in adopting adequate hunting provisions due to the out- 
moded systems of legislative control of seasons, bag limits, 
and sex of animals involved. 

The National Wool Growers Association urges that all 
state game departments be given full authority over hunting 
and other phases of management, that livestock producers 
and sportsmen cooperate more extensively for common bene- 
fit, and that sportsmen more fully leave to the game depart- 
ments the details of wildlife management. 


40. Range Improvement 


Your committee approves the adoption of Senate Bill 


» No. 3, introduced by Senator McCarran of Nevada, with 


amendments to provide that 20 per cent of all grazing 
receipts during each fiscal year be made available for 


| Tange improvernents, including the development of water 
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resources, fencing, predatory animal and rodent control and 
re-seeding within the national forests in the states from 
which the proceeds are derived. 


41. Livestock Distribution on Forests 


Inasmuch as the United States Forest Service has shown 
through investigation that proper control and distribution 
of livestock is necessary to obtain the best results on ranges, 
we insist that the service regulate the distribution and 
herding of all classes of livestock. 


42. Responsibility for Fires 


We oppose the policy of the Forest Service in holding 
permittees guilty and liable for damage and costs without 
arrest, conviction, or court procedure in cases where fires 
are started accidentally by the employees of permittees. 

We urge that a statement of policy be made by the 
Forest Service, relieving permittees of liability for fires 
accidentally started by their employees after employees 
have been fully and carefully instructed of this responsibility 
by the permittee. 


S. P. Arbios, California 

J. F. White, Colorado 

A. H. Caine, Idaho 

Guy Stambaugh, Montana 

J. H. Dobbin, Oregon 

Don Clyde, Utah 

J. R. Ayers, Washington 
Reynold A. Seaverson, Wyoming 
Mac Hoke, Oregon, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 


43. Statistics 


Your committee on predatory animal control feels it 
to be of importance for proper consideration of the subject 
to submit the following statements regarding the status of 
the program: 

During the last fiscal year there have been taken and 
reported 116,805 predatory animals of which 104,072 were 
coyotes. 

There were expended: 


$ 398,959 
610,713 


$1,181,626 


The average cost per animal caught was approxi- 
mately $10. 

There are five states in which more than 10,000 preda- 
tors were taken; namely, Texas 17,000; Utah 16,000; 
Oregon 14,000; Idaho 13,000 and Colorado 10,000. 

The distribution of the catch was as follows: coyotes, 
83 per cent; bobcats, 12 per cent; red wolves, lions, etc, 
3 per cent. In one state there were about 1200 unborn 
predators destroyed. 











44. Cooperative Program 


Your committee endorses the federal-state cooperative 
program for the control of predators and urges active sup- 
port by wool growers in behalf of all reasonable legislation 
designed adequately to protect our industry against this 


serious menace. 


45. Federal Appropriation 


We recommend that the legislative program of the 
National Wool Growers Association include action intended 


to make available annually federal funds in the amount of 
$1,000,000 to be used in predatory animal control. 


46. Control on Government Lands 


Range improvement should have for its objective the 
utilization of all sound practices which contribute to maxi- 


mum use of that range for proper purposes. Your committee 


believes that maximum use of a range cannot prevail jy 
the presence of predatory animals preying upon domesti 
animals and wildlife. For these reasons we recommend thy 
predatory animal control operations be classified as a rang 
improvement practice, and that a portion of the graziy 
fees collected from users of national forest and Taylg 
Act lands be used for predatory animal control upon suc) 
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South of the Border 


E propaganda about Latin Amer- 

ica goes forward in the best and 
most elusive form. We have reformed, 
adopted and embraced every Latin 
citizen south of Texas. 


From the estancias of the Argen- 
tine and the steaming swamps of Bra- 
zil to the perpendicular lands of Chile 
and Peru come Greeks bearing gifts 
and profuse promises in return for 60- 
cent dollars that may turn out to be 
worth far less than 60 cents. Even lit- 
tle Colombia promises to pay her out- 
moded debt if we will loan her the 
money and enough more to cover the 
incidentals incident to the payment. 
Morning, noon and night, by short 
and long wave, some official gallant of 
the “Good Neighbor Policy” sings in 
the best Wallace Spanish to the Senori- 
tas south of Mexico. We are using our 
good money to teach Brazilians how 
to manufacture iron and steel we now 
export to them. We are sending them 
money for arms and ammunition to 
shoot each other, and us later on. Our 
movies are showing their most shape- 
ly stars in Latin theaters. We are 
planting for them cotton and rubber. 
We have our school children studying 
Spanish so they will feel at home in 
Paraguay. We have put American 
sugar farmers on a quota in order that 
we may buy more in Latin America. 
Indeed, we shall probably soon have 





bull fights put on for the benefit of 
American sportsmen. 


We sent Vice President Henry Wal- 
lace to Mexico to help inaugurate a 
new president, and he so liked the af- 
fair that he stayed on to learn the 
language. Maybe he thinks that future 
presidents of this country will be in- 
augurated 
countries are sending envoys to assist 
in the inauguration of our President 
Roosevelt. If they continue that prac- 
tice, it will be cheaper for them to 
station such an envoy in Washington. 


What is all this propaganda about? 
Well, our statesmen claim Hitler, Mus- 
solini and Franco, the world’s leading 
bankrupts, are endeavoring to instill 
their culture 
countries. We are just trying to beat 
them to it. We are putting the notion 
abroad that the United States can con- 
trol and police Latin America when 
the fact is that the whole foreign world 
could not subdue her. Latin America 
is many times larger than the United 
States, and a hundred times more dif- 
ficult to understand. Outside of Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, much of the coun- 
try is unexplored and peopled mainly 
by Indians. Latin America is infatu- 
ated with our money, but she loves 
the peoples and customs of the South 
of Europe. They are naturally adapted 
to dictators, and the process of demo- 
cratic government is as foreign to them 
as to Italians. 























lands. We further urge that every reasonable effort c 
made by the National Wool Growers Association to brity a 
about control of predatory animals within national park = 
and monuments. - 
L. A. Robertson, California at 
C. F. Free, Colorado wer 
Robert Naylor, Idaho the 
W. A. Holt, Oregon to 
J. O. Taylor, Texas and 
Dell Adams, Utah fait 
A. L. Hales, Washington 
H. Pearce, Wyoming 
Marsh Lea, Texas, Chairman Re 
Latin America must sell to Europf ya 
every year at least a billion dollars off§ so 
wheat, butter, mutton, wool, flax, ca} {Jo 
sein, poultry and hides. We cannot us) he: 
more of these things than we novwm to 
import. From January to November |, | 
we imported from Latin America 6708 ny 
million dollars of merchandise, much go 
in Spanish. Now Latin of which we should have produced 
That must be our full share. No scheme at 
can be devised to prevent the continent 
of Europe from becoming the chic ¢h 
customer of Latin America the momen}; 
peace is declared, regardless of wh 
wins. They represent the same flesh 
and blood, live the same life, eat the 
same food. Our dollars may teacil 
‘them to become spendthrifts, but they 
7 . , will never stop them from eating maca 
into Latin American  ronj and putting garlic in the stew. : 
I am pretty thoroughly disgusted g 
with the melting pot theory. I think® | 
that old pot boiled over and put ou y 
the flame of liberty. Once when I wall y 





testifying before a committee of Cor- 
gress on the lamb tariff, I was followed 
by an Italian representing the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
City. He presented a long brief urg- 
ing that a long list of Italian products 
be placed on the free list on the grounds 
that Caesar could not feed upon the 
same meat as Americans.. If we cam 
not feed our culture into the Latins in 
New York City, we cannot do so it 
Latin America. 
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Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


Cold weather west of the Divide 
during the fore part of the month was 
rather hard on livestock, but tempera- 
tures were milder east of the Divide 
at that time, and mild temperatures 
were general during the last half of 
the month. Weather conditions appear 
to have been favorable for livestock, 
and both cattle and sheep are doing 
fairly well. 


Rock Springs, Sweetwater County 


In our section feed is short (Jan- 
uary 28). The weather has been good. 
Some are feeding the thin end of their 
flocks corn, but no hay has been fed 
here as yet. They are asking from $10 
to $12 for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

We have not had an increase in the 
number of coyotes, due to the help of 
government trappers. 

Our running expenses have increased 
about 10 per cent during the past year. 

I don’t like to see Great Britain set 
the market on wool. I believe that by 
having wool in storage here they may 
do so. 

S. A. W. 


Savageton, Campbell County 


This has been one of those Januarys 
that the stockman always wishes for, 
but seldom gets, just enough snow for 
good grazing, and mild temperatures. 
Last year at this time (January 29) 
we were rolling out some hay, but now 
we can even be conservative with cake. 

I believe that the number of ewes 
bred this year, and the number of 
lambs kept are about the same as last 
year. This country, generally speak- 
ing, is fairly heavily stocked. 

Coyotes don’t seem to vary much 
from year to year, never a shortage. 

Haven’t heard of but one wool sale 
locally. That was at 31 cents. There 
has been no late trading in sheep. 

I own 4 acres and lease two for each 
ewe I run. Land is valued at from $2.50 
to $4 per acre, and leases at $100 per 
section. Taxes are 4 cents per acre. 


Some people locally run more sheep 
per section than I do, but I prefer be- 
ing understocked to overstocked. 

I believe the wool growers should 
get behind the wool and lamb promo- 
tion programs one hundred per cent; 
if not, the imitations, so far as wool is 
concerned, are going to put the sheep- 
man out of business. 

It seems as if the “latest deal” is 
going to force us to the standard of liv- 
ing and wage scale of Australia and 
South America. 

Ed R. Willard 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures fluctuated around the 
normal or seasonal values, with alter- 
nate freezing and thawing weather, not 
unfavorable as a rule for livestock. 
Light to moderate amounts of moisture 
fell frequently, but not to excess in 
any section. Livestock are mostly in 
fair to good condition but as this is 
the midwinter season, moderately 
heavy feeding has occurred pretty gen- 
erally. 


MONTANA 


The first week was pretty cold, 
pinching some exposed livestock, but 
the rest of the. month was compara- 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of January. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











tively mild and favorable for livestock 
interests. Precipitation was frequent 
enough, but generally it was quite light, 
or even negligible, though there has 
been enough for present needs as a 
rule. An extensive utilization of the 
winter range is reported. There is plen- 
ty of feed for confined animals, and 
livestock generally are doing well. 


IDAHO 


Warm weather prevailed generally 
through the month, favoring livestock 
on feed as well as on the range. Light 
to moderate precipitation occurred 
rather frequently in most sections, fur- 
nishing ample moisture for present 
and future needs. Considerable 
amounts of rain fell in the valleys. 
Feed is abundant, and livestock are 
generally doing well. 


Gooding, Gooding County 


Feeding hasn’t been very good, too 
much rain (January 27). About the 
same number of range sheep are getting 
hay or grain this winter as last. Al- 
falfa hay in the stack is selling from 
$6 to $8 a ton. 

I think we are running as many ewes 
in this section as we have the facilities 
for handling. 

Coyotes are more numerous than they 
were one year ago. I think this is due 
to the ground freezing early this fall 
and making trapping harder. 

No contract offers have been made 
on 1941 wools. 

As nearly as I can figure, we had 
about a 5 per cent increase in running 
expenses during the past year. 

We have about one acre of grazing 
land per ewe, valued at $2.50. This is 
taxed around 5% cents per acre. As 
nearly as I can tell, we lease about 2 
acres per ewe, costing between 15 and 
20 cents per acre. 

I think our biggest problem is on 
our spring and fall range. Too many 
sheep trail through from the south side 
when our range is the best and make it 
very crowded. 
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Sliman Sheep Company 
WASHINGTON - 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed dur- 
ing the first week or two, followed by 
milder weather everywhere, with good 
rains in western counties and plenty of 
snow farther east, though not especial- 
ly heavy in any section. Some new 


grass and grain growth is reported. 
Having ample feed or forage and no 
inclement weather, livestock are doing 
well in all parts of the state. 


Pasco, Franklin County 


We have above normal conditions, 
plenty of moisture, mild temperatures, 
and less supplemental feeding of all 
kinds. Alfalfa hay in the stack sells 
at $7 (January 27). Normally, the 
number of ewes run in this section 
could not be increased any because of 
cuts in forest permits. 

We have about the same number 
of coyotes as one year ago. 

No contract offers have been made 
on 1941 wools. 

The increase in the cost of pasture, 
taxes, merchandise and some labor have 
brought our running expenses up about 
10 per cent. 

We own 3 acres of land per ewe. 
This is valued at $3 per acre, and taxed 
about 4 cents per acre. We lease about 
2 acres of land per ewe, at an aver- 
age rate of 7 cents per acre. 

What perplexes us most, now, is the 
administration’s attitude on wool, both 
as to use in government orders and 
the security of the present tariff. Then, 
we are also concerned about the pro- 
posed “change” in the control of the 
Forest Service. 

Alfred L. Hales 


OREGON 


Moderately cold weather prevailed 
early in the month, and moderately 
mild during the latter part, with plen- 
ty of moisture for all interests, in the 
form of snow in middle and eastern 


Another serious problem is that the 
game people are trying to take about all 
the range that is left for us between 
spring and summer range for game 
preserves. If they do that, it will hurt 
the sheep business more than anything. 


sections and rain farther west. A con- 
siderable amount of pasturage is avail- 
able, and livestock are in good or thriv- 
ing condition as a general rule. 


Enterprise, Wallowa County 


Range conditions are about the best 
ever. No feeding has been done as yet 
(January 27). Alfalfa hay in the stack 
brings about $5. 

I have heard of no change in the 
number of coyotes hereabouts. 

No offers have been made for con- 
tracting 1941 wools. 


There has not been much increase 
yet in wool growers’ expenses. 
A. M. Pace 


Fossil, Wheeler County 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been good on the range this month 
(January 27). A smaller number of 
sheep are getting hay or grain than 
usual. Alfalfa hay in the stack is sell- 
ing at about $8. F 

Coyotes are more numerous than they 
were a year ago. There is too much terri- 
tory to cover for the number of trap- 
pers. I think we should have a bounty 
system . 

No contracting has been done on 
1941 wools. 

We own 10 acres of land per ewe, 
valued at $3 per acre, and lease 2 acres 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR JANUARY, 1941 


(Preliminary) 
Jo 
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Note—All of.the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is ible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 














The National Wool Grow 


of land per ewe, at an average cost y 
10 cents per acre. 

One of our problems is that of ho 
ing sheep and lambs up during the laf 
summer dry spell. Coyotes also dof 
lot of damage during lambing and 4 
summer. 











T. Palmer § 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have persisted som 
what above normal generally over thy 
state, while rains have been frequen} 
enough, though mostly light in near\f 
all sections occupied by livestock, af 
cept heavy locally in agricultural vq. 
leys. Pastures, ranges, and grains cop 
tinue in good shape, and livestock ay 
mostly doing well, excepting for som 
unfavorable lambing conditions. 
































NEVADA 


Mild temperatures prevailed, value 











being well above normal much of thi 








time. Light to moderate precipitatio 
occurred generally, chiefly in the form 
of snow. Moisture: has been sufficient 
for flocks and herds on the winte 
range, and feed has been fairly good 
Mild temperatures served to conserve 
feed among domestic animals, and to 
favor sheep on the winter range. Most 
cattle and sheep are in good shape. 


Elko, Elko County 


The weather has been very good, ani 
consequently we have had a smaller 
number of sheep on feed (January 26). 
Alfalfa hay in the stack costs $6. 
















































I would say the number of ewes rut 





in this section could be increased about 
10 to 15 per cent. 





Some of the 1941 clips have bee} 





contracted at from 30 to 31 cents. 
Running expenses have _ increasei 

from 8 to 10 per cent in the past yeat. 
We own about 2 acres of land pet 

ewe, valued at about $4 per acre. We 









lease about 60,000 acres at 114 cents) 





per acre. 

I would say our 
troubles at present are labor and losses 
from coyotes. I think we should do 
everything in our power to reduce the 
number of coyotes. 








R. B. Stewart 
(Continued on page 67) 
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The National Convention 


In this hour of national peril, the American sheep industry pledges 


to the nation its unvarying loyalty and its full and hearty cooperation in 
every effort made to achieve total preparedness. lt stands ready to make 
any needed sacrifice to achieve the great purposes for which the nation 
now labors. It asks nothing but a square deal and the right to preserve 
intact its flocks and herds upon which the nation depends for its meat 
and clothing. In connection with this pledge, we promise that there will 
be no strikes, no walk-outs, and no combinations to fix prices. 


E above pledge and statement of 

the wool growers’ position in the 
national defense program was adopted 
by the 76th annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association at 
Spokane, Washington, January 21-23, 
1941. It appears in Section 2 of the 
report of the Committee on General 
Resolutions, of which Dr. S. W. Mc- 
Clure of Idaho was chairman. 

As producers of a “priority commod- 
ity,’ sheepmen are among the first of 
the nation’s citizens to be drawn into 
the preparedness program, and they 
likewise know they will be in that front 
line which must withstand the first and 
heaviest of the repercussions of a major 
upheaval in the economic system. It 
was natural, therefore, that there were 
undercurrents of anxiety and concern 
over the future in evidence at the con- 
vention, and that wool growers should 
exert every effort to shape up a pro- 
gram of preparedness in the conduct of 
their own industry. Plans for immedi- 
ate procedure along this line are out- 
lined in the Platform and Program of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, printed in full in this issue and 
recommended for careful reading. 

With one exception, this platform 
was adopted as presented by the vari- 
ous committee chairmen. The only 
controversy was in connection with the 
endorsement of the range program of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. After the report of the Com- 
mittee on General Resolutions had been 
presented to the convention, Leroy 
Moore, vice president of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, introduced 
a resolution recommending such en- 
dorsement from the convention floor, 
with a request for a vote by states, in 


which Oregon, Texas, Washington, and 
Wyoming cast their total of 149 votes 
in favor of the proposal and the rest 
of the states represented—California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, South Da- 
kota, and Utah—voted their 132 votes 
against it. This resolution is No. 10 
in the 1941 Platform and Program. 


Officers 


To carry out the program set up for 
1941, wool growers approved unani- 
mously the recommendation of the 
Nominating Committee, made up of 
one representative from each state as- 
sociation represented at the convention, 
with R. C. Rich of Idaho as chairman, 
that all the officers be reelected: C. B. 
Wardlaw, Del Rio, president; Sylvan 
J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana; T. J. 
Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington; 
and G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado, 
vice presidents. 

The position of secretary-treasurer 
is filled by the Executive Committee, 
and on motion of Dr. McClure, the 
convention, with a vote of commenda- 
tion for his services to the industry, 
asked the committee to reappoint F. R. 
Marshall, which was done by that body 
in its meeting following the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. Also on mo- 
tion of Dr. McClure, R. C. Rich, presi- 
dent of the Association from 1936 to 
1940, was made an honorary president. 

The convention approved amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws 
of the Association, providing that all 
past presidents shall be ex officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and 
that the president and secretary shall 
be ex officio members of all Associa- 
tion committees. 






Entertainment 


The 76th was the second annual 
meeting of the National Association to 
be held in the Davenport Hotel at 
Spokane. Eighteen years ago (Janu- 
ary 24-26, 1923) sheepmen met there 
for their 58th convention. Then, the 
industry was just digging its way out 
of the avalanche of falling markets that 
hit it in 1920, but whether emerging 
from a critical period, or facing one, 
wool growers find the quintessence of 
hospitality in the members of the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association, the 
people of Spokane, and the managers 
of the Davenport Hotel. 

Particularly does the 1941 conven- 
tion stand out in both quality and 
quantity of entertainment arranged for 
the sheepmen, their wives and friends. 
As stated by resolution, it is feared 
that the Washington wool growers 
“have established a standard which will 
be difficult for many of the larger 
sheep states to follow.” The banquet, 
the one time during annual meetings 
when the entire convention meets in a 
social affair, was a very gay and happy 
event, with over eight hundred enjoy- 
ing the good food and the excellent 
floor show and dancing that followed. 
The ladies attending the convention 
were guests of the Washington Auxili- 
ary in a number of very attractive 
parties, details of which are covered 
in the report of the auxiliary meeting 
in this issue. 


Program 


On Tuesday morning, January 21, 
when President Wardlaw, following the 
invocation by Dean Charles A. Mc- 
Allister of St. John’s Episcopal Cath- 
edral, called the roll of the thirteen 
states having associations affiliated 
with the National, good-sized delega- 
tions responded from ten of them: 
Arizona, New Mexico and Nevada were 
not represented. 

To welcome these men, some of 
whom, particularly the Texas group, 
had traveled several days to reach the 
convention city, Spokane had selected 
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the Honorable Eric A. Johnston, a past 
president of her Chamber of Commerce 
and at present a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and he 
carried out the assignment most com- 
mendably. 

In acknowledging Spokane’s_ wel- 
come, Dr. McClure, whose interest in, 
and work for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the sheep industry 
have been continuous for over thirty 
years, pointed out that the wool grow- 
ers’ organization was the oldest nation- 
al livestock association in the United 
States, and probably in the world. 


“Wool growers bring you the spirit 
of the old West,” he said. “It is the 
spirit that founded Jamestown in 1607 
and Plymouth in 1620; it is the spirit 
that brought the pioneers to this west- 
ern land * * * where man in his individ- 
ual way had the right as an individual 
to go ahead and build, produce, and 
leave behind him a mighty nation. The 
folks in this convention are the pro- 
geny of those pioneers, and while their 
numbers are decreasing, they do not 
represent a vanishing race; the spirit 
is still here.” 


In a style solely his, Dr. McClure 











also turned the transporting of beaver 
from their native haunts to work in 
strange places, recently widely publi- 
cized, into a good laugh for the sheep- 
men. If the trappers who put up the 
first markers of the white man’s civil- 
ization in the Spokane area in their 
search for beaver to supply hats for 
the Beau Brummells of Europe were to 
return now, they would find no beaver, 
he declared. “They would find,” he 
continued, “that under the regulation 
of everything as we now have it, the 
beaver are no longer allowed to work 
in their native streams. These beaver 
* * * under the regulation of the Forest 
and Grazing services, just as you have 
been regulated in every move you 
make, have now been converted into 
great desert animals, and are being 
regulated into building sagebrush 
dams.” 


The keynote of the convention was 
given by Dr. McClure when he said 
that while wool growers were met in 
convention to study the serious prob- 
lems affecting their industry, they were 
assembled first for “the single purpose 
of pledging to this nation their undivid- 
ed loyalty in every move to make this 


At the Convention Banquet. 
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nation unconquerable,” and Preside; 
Wardlaw, in his official address to the 
convention, asked the wool growers ty 


pledge themselves to go “all out” inf 


support of the country and of the na. 
tional defense program. At the same 
time he warned them to keep their fj. 
nancial houses in order by husbanding 
their resources, reducing their debts, 
and laying by reserves so they would 
be able to meet the changes in the eco. 
nomic system that must surely follow 
the end of the war. 


President Wardlaw’s address js 
printed in full in this issue, as are Mrs, 
Robert Naylor’s statement as president 
of the National Auxiliary, and the an. 
nual report of Secretary Marshall. 

Commencing in the afternoon ses- 
sion of the first day’s program and 
continuing through until the afternoon 
of the last day, when business affairs 
of the Association were taken up, four- 
teen prominent speakers treated five 
general subject groups: the economic 
situation, conservation problems, lamb 
marketing and lamb consumption, wool 
affairs, and winter feeding of ewes. 
Three of the addresses are carried in 
full in this issue, and as many as pos- 
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sible of the others will be printed in fu- 
ture numbers of the Wool Grower. 


Economic Situation 


In the first group, Dr. A. D. H. Kap- 
jan, director of the Department of 
Government Management of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, spoke on the subject, 
“Facing the Music of a War Econo- 
my.” Soundly and clearly, he traced 
the causes of the present ironical situ- 
ation in which “the new stimulus to 
heavy industries and the new demand 
for American labor seem to find busi- 
ness sentiment anything but optimistic” 
as reflected in the course of the stock 
market, and outlined the tremendous 
task ahead. The outcome, particularly 
as it will affect our democratic insti- 
tutions, he based on “our willingness to 
give unstintingly toward our national 
safety and limit our ‘take’ in non- 
essentials; to keep in balance the bud- 
gets of our local and state governments, 
* * *: and then upon the soundest 
possible structure of local government, 
squarely to face our difficulties at the 
national level.’”’ But read his discourse 
for yourself; it appears on page 31 of 
this issue. 


Dr. Orio H. Maughan, economist of 
the Federal Intermediate Bank at 
Spokane, related economic trends and 
prospects directly to livestock. There 
isa very definite cycle in the produc- 
tion and consumption of meat, he 
showed, dominated by the beef cattle 
cycle of about 15 years in length. The 
cycle is one of high prices followed by 
expansion, then falling prices and liqui- 
dation. The sheep cycles are shorter, 
and, influenced by the wool factor, are 
less regular than those of cattle, but 
usually have a frequency of about ten 
years. The hog cycle is completed in 
about five years. 


In Dr. Maughan’s opinion, it looks 
as if all three cycles will, as has hap- 
pened at times in the past, reach a price 
peak in the near future. He said: 


I am convinced that 1940 or 1941 will 
mark the peak in the prices of. cattle in 
the present cycle. * * * The actual prices 
paid for cattle may be higher in 1942 than 
in 1941, but in terms of other things, in 
terms of purchasing power, they are going 
to be considerably lower after this peak is 
reached, * * * I do not think that war will 


The three ewes that took part in the Convention Program, shown here in the 


lobby of the Hotel with such notables as Dick Richards (left), who brought 


them from the Branch Experiment Station at Union, Oregon; 


iss Mary 


Wardlaw, daughter of President Wardlaw; Miss Alma Williams of Del 
Rio, Texas; President Wardlaw; and at the extreme right, Archie Prior of 
Yakima, Washington, and Secretary Walter A. Holt of the Oregon Wool 
Dean Schoenfeld of the Oregon State College is 


Growers Association. 
holding the ewe. 


be a dominating factor in cattle prices. 

The sheep cycle in the past has been 
one of expansion for about six years 
and liquidation for about four years. 
At the present time, Dr. Maughan said, 
we have had about seven years of ex- 
pansion, and it looks as if we are near- 
ing the peak in prices. The high point 
in sheep prices, that is in terms of pur- 
chasing power, will be reached, in Dr. 
Maughan’s opinion, within the next 
three years, although wool prices, in- 
fluenced by military activities, may 
change the present outlook. “But it is 
clear,” he said, “that in case of doubt 
as to whether or not we should ex- 
pand at the present time, the answer 
is ‘no’.” 

Present surplus supplies and the 
prospect for increased agricultural im- 
ports because “we cannot be military 
allies and economic enemies at the same 
time,” will prevent agriculture in gen- 
eral from having a boom like industry 
in the present period, but at the same 
time, it should be a relatively favor- 
able era for agriculture, according to 


Dr. Maughan. 


Conservation Problems 


The restriction of economic use of 
western lands through the rapid ex- 
pansion of national park and recrea- 
tional areas was the foundation for the 
two spirited addresses by Frederick P. 
Champ, president of the Cache Valley 
Banking Company and chairman of 
the Board of Regents of the Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, and 
Colonel Howard A. Hanson, secretary 
of the Washington State Resources 
Federation, Seattle. The shots of both 
speakers hit the proposal to permit the 
President, through amendment of the 
Antiquities Act, to establish as Nation- 
al Recreational Areas any lands deemed 
suitable for such purpose, either on the 
public domain lands or within national 
forests. Such areas would be under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service and, while permitting hunting 
and, under some circumstances, pros- 
pecting and mining, no provision for 
grazing is contemplated. 

Mr. Champ said that, at the present 
time, additions and extensions of the 


(Continued on page 70) 








The President’s Address 


By C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 


Delivered at the 76th Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, January 21, 1941, Spokane, Washington. 


T seems to be a good old custom in 

the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for the president at the opening 
of the convention to analyze at least 
part of what happened last year and 
explain all that may take place in the 
new year. 


All of the members of the Associa- 
tion have been kept fully advised of 
the work of the organization through 
the columns of the National Wool 
Grower, a magazine of which the Asso- 
ciation can justly be proud. I do not 
propose, in the short talk I will make, 
to go into all of the principal activities 
of the Association. Secretary Marshall 
will cover these far better than I could 
in his annual report, and I hope that 
every wool grower in the country will 
carefully read and study his excellent 
and informative remarks. Looking 
over 1940 and forward to 1941, it 
would be a brave man indeed who 
would attempt to fully set forth the 
meaning of all that took place last year, 
or even to assume to discuss the future. 


Since our last convention in Casper, 
world events have moved with breath- 
taking speed. None of us expected the 
spread of the war nor did we expect 
the quick capitulation of the low coun- 
tries, and certainly no one expected 
the collapse of France. The ruthless- 
ness of the present war has shocked 
everyone in the civilized world, and its 
destructiveness goes far beyond any- 
thing in history. Not even churches, 
hospitals and schools are free from at- 
tack or destruction. The speed and 
destructiveness of the war have awak- 
ened the people of this country to the 
necessity for a real national defense 
program. ail 


No individual, and no organization 
should argue or protest at length re- 
garding loyalty to our country and to 
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the administrative officials chosen by 
the people. The National Defense Pro- 
gram will entail many sacrifices for the 
people of this country, but I feel sure 
that the people will make these sac- 
rifices cheerfully because they realize 
that the preparation for national de- 
fense means preparation for the pres- 
ervation of the liberty we enjoy and 
the preservation of free enterprise. Our 
industry must be prepared to go “all 
out” in support of the country which 
we love and are proud of. I am con- 
fident the people of this country will 
leave no stone unturned to successfully 
carry out the defense program. 


Wool, of course, is one of the neces- 
sities of the defense program, and I 
know the wool growers will whole- 
heartedly and willingly do their full 
part in carrying out the defense pro- 
gram. 


It seems apparent that there will be 
an ample supply of wool available to 
take care of the defense requirements, § 
probably without using any of the Aus. 
tralian wool that is being imported 
into this country to be used as a stra. 
tegic reserve. The 1941 domestic clip 
and imports from South America assure | 
ample wool supplies both for defense 
purposes and civilian consumption. 


Your Association protested against 
importation of the Australian wool, 
feeling that with the domestic clip and 
supplies that could easily be imported 
from South America, there would be 
plenty to meet our defense require- 
ments. We are very much concerned 
over the way the reserve of British 
owned Australian wool is to be handled 
in this country. We are particularly 
concerned about the manner in which 
this wool will be released. Who wil 
determine the emergency which will re- 
quire the release of this reserve of wool 
and at what price will it be released? 
We are also concerned regarding the 
disposition that will be made at the end 
of the war. 


I believe the wool growers should be 
represented on any committee that con- § 
siders the release of this Australian § 
wool, and we have made request to ff 
the proper authorities in Washington } 
that our Association be represented. | 
hope that this convention will agree 
with me and will take a strong position 
insisting that the wool growers have 
a right to representation on any conm- 
mittee in Washington which determines 
the method of disposal and the price at 
which this Australian wool will be re- 
leased. I am unwilling to have the de- 
partments in Washiniton or anyone § 
else represent the wool growers. No 
one is as familiar with the wool grow- 
er’s problems as the wool grower him- § 
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self, and no one is capable of speaking 
for the wool growing industry except 
the wool grower. 


In the agreement, which was signed 
at London on December 10 by Lord 
Halifax and Herschel V. Johnson, the 
British Government is left free to 
ship as much wool as it cares to, to 
this country, and to sell it in its own 
way, without regard to the 250 million 
pounds reserve. And shipments of the 
reserve wool need be made only as is 
possible after caring for other ship- 
ments for direct sale. It is also pro- 
vided that if, or when it becomes neces- 
sary for this country to draw upon 
such reserves, the amounts needed 
shall be purchased from Great Britain. 
Such purchases will be made by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation. That 
corporation will need to agree with the 
British representatives upon the price 
and, following that, to determine the 
price at which the wool will be resold 
to American concerns. 


You will readily see that whatever 
price is put on these wools when re- 
sold in this country, it will peg the top 
of the market for domestic wools. 
Again, much, or all, will depend upon 
the price which our Defense Supplies 
Corporation is required to pay to the 
British Government. The Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation is under the direction 
of a man who I can personally as- 
sure you is faif-minded and is not un- 
familiar with the problems of the wool 
growers. He is Jesse H. Jones of my 
state. 


We can all be proud of the fact that 
our Army is the best dressed Army 
in the world. The clothing furnished 
our Army is much better than the cloth- 
ing furnished during the last war. The 
use of substitutes was permitted during 
the last war, but now the use of sub- 
stitutes is banned in the uniform cloth, 
blankets and other woolen materials. 


With the exception of war and na- 
tional defense the question uppermost 
in all wool growers’ minds at this time 
is what will the price of wool be this 
year. I am unwilling to risk any pre- 
diction as to prices because there 
are so many factors to be considered as 
to make price predictions extremely 


unreliable. The favorable factors, of 
course, are the increase in civilian bus- 
iness, which is already starting and 
which will continue to gain in volume, 
and the continued large requirements 
of the Army and the Navy. However, 
growers should realize that they must 
not expect the high prices for wool they 
obtained during the last war. Prices of 
all commodities and materials will be 
kept in check, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has a number of ways in which 
checks to rising prices can and will be 
applied. 


It is not expected that the Federal 
Government will purchase the wool clip 
as they did during the last war. There 
would seem to be no necessity for such 
a purchase. It will be remembered that 
at the close of the last war the gov- 
ernment owned approximately ‘one-half 
billion pounds of wool, part domestic 
and part foreign. These wools were 
marketed over a period of a few years 
and the government secured a higher 
percentage of recovery on the purchase 
price of wools than on any other mate- 
rials the government had purchased. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


In spite of our best efforts, the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement law was ex- 
tended until 1943. The amendment 
offered by the late Senator Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada, which would have 
required Senate approval of each new 
trade agreement, was defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 44 to 41. Senator 
Pittman had planned to reintroduce his 
amendment this month. 


The fact that large importations of 
wool are coming from South America 
and Australia under the duty of 34 
cents per pound on clean content, and 
netting remunerative prices to the grow- 
ers of those countries, proves that the 
duty is not too high. There can be no 
justification for lowering it. I do not 
expect that it will be lowered. On this 
question we must rely upon the assur- 
ances of President Roosevelt given in a 
letter to Senator O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming in June, 1934, in which letter the 
President indicated that the wool in- 
dustry needed price protection and in- 
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dicated that there was no thought of 
reducing wool duties. 


Truth-In-Fabric 


With the able assistance of J. B. 
Wilson of Wyoming and your Secretary, 
Mr. Fred Marshall, your Association 
after many years of effort, aided by the 
national agricultural organizations, 
wool growers’ organizations and con- 
sumers’ organizations, finally secured 
the enactment of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, which was approved by 
President Roosevelt last October. Both 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Marshall worked 
diligently to get this done and in my 
opinion deserve most of the credit. 
While the law is not exactly as we 
would like to have it, it is a long step 
in the right direction and does provide 
for the compulsory labeling of fabrics 
and garments to show their fiber con- 
tent. The law will be enforced by the 
Federal Trade Commission which has 
had many years’ experience in enforc- 
ing legislation of this kind, and they are 
certain to do a good job. I am con- 
vinced that the operation of this law 
will be of great benefit both to the 
consumers of woolen goods and the 
producers of wool. There is a tremend- 
ous amount of educational work to be 
done, however, in connection with this 
law which clearly increases the import- 
ance of the wool campaign now being 
undertaken. 


Wool Promotion 


The Wool Promotion Campaign now 
being undertaken by your Association 
is, in my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant undertakings of your organiza- 
tion. The competition of synthetic 
textile fibers is becoming more and 
more intense, and to protect the mar- 
ket for wool we must educate the con- 
suming public to the virtues of the 
world’s greatest textile fiber, wool. I 
believe that when once the public un- 
derstands the natural superiority of the 
wool fiber, we will not only be able to 
hold our market but to increase it. 


We have a large field to cover with a 
very limited budget, but with the co- 
operation of all of those interested in 
wool, we should be able to do the job. 
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This is a long-time program and results 
cannot be immediately expected. This 
wool promotion is, as you know, fi- 
nanced by a contribution from each 
wool grower who markets wool. The 
program for the collection of the fund 
was a little slow in getting started last 
year, and we hope and believe we will 
have much better results this year. 


Lamb Cons umption 


I do not propose to go into the ques- 
tion of lamb promotion at length be- 
cause this will be done far better than 
I can do it by your Secretary, Mr. 
Marshall, Assistant to the Secretary J. 
M. Jones and others. However, they 
have done a wonderful job this year 
toward educating the people to eat 
lamb, also toward getting the different 
livestock markets to contribute to this 
advertising. 


Farm Credit Administration 


Following out the instructions of the 
Association, as embodied in the resolu- 
tions passed at the last annual conven- 
tion, your officers have urged Congress 
to restore the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to independent agency status, be- 
lieving that the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration could give better banking 
service to agriculture as an independent 
agency than as a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This effort to re- 
store the Farm Credit Administration 
as an independent agency will be con- 
tinued in the present session of Con- 
gress. 


Forest Service 


As most of our members know, ef- 
forts were made during the past year 
to have the Forest Service transferred 
to the Department of the Interior. 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes was the 
leader in this particular activity and 
your Association vigorously opposed 
this transfer. I regret my inability to 
discuss this more fully as you know all 
lands in Texas are privately owned, and 
I am not entirely familiar with this 
subject. However, let me assure you 
that I will give my wholehearted co- 
operation in the matter. 


Taxation 


We must expect, and will accept, 
higher national taxes. The cost of the 
Defense Program should be met by in- 
creased taxation. While there will be 
much complaint about increased taxes, 
if the average person in this country 
would stop to consider taxation in other 
countries, there would be little com- 
plaint because we would then realize 
just how fortunate we are so far as 
taxes are concerned. So when we start 
to complain about taxes let us take into 
consideration what is being done in 
other countries and be thankful that 
we live in a free country, and be willing 
to make any sacrifice necessary to keep 
freedom in this country. 


It seems to me that now is a good 
time for the wool growers to get their 
financial house in order. Most of us 
can remember what happened during 
the last war. After the prices of our 
products started to climb we thought we 
had reached a new era and that there 
would be no end to the profitable oper- 
ation of our business. Many of us over- 
expanded our business, and as a conse- 
quence when the after-the-war depres- 
sion struck, we found we had assumed 
more obligations than we could com- 
fortably carry, and this resulted dis- 
astrously for many of our growers. I 
am sure that we all learned our lesson 
at that time, and that instead of ex- 
panding our operations we will reduce 
or eliminate our indebtedness and set 
aside some reserves, which are certain 
to be needed, and needed badly, when 
the war is over. There is always a 
tendency for operating costs to in- 
crease, and these costs must be watched 
carefully because our business cannot 
stand the burden of increased costs. 


The war will have a tremendous ef- 
fect upon the economic system of the 
entire world. This will be particularly 
true at the end of the war. Just what 
the new economic system will be no 
one can predict, but if we carefully hus- 
band our resources, reduce our debts, 
and lay by reserves, we will be in a 
much better position to adjust our- 
selves to the changes in both the eco- 
nomic conditions and the economic 
system. That the readjustment period 
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following the war will be extremely 
severe seems certain, and we should 
prepare ourselves for the shock that 
seems certain when the war is cop. 
cluded. 


Finances 


One year ago your Executive Com. 
mittee set up a budget of $40,000.00 for 
the work of the Association in 1949, 
The Secretary’s report shows that the 
amount actually received was $27, 
704.31. I can assure you that all ex. 
penditures were made with the great. 
est care and caution. Expenditure oj 
much larger amounts in the protection 
and promotion of our industry would § 
be a grand investment. The difficulty 
lies in collection. 


Our receipts amounted to one tenth 
of a cent per head of sheep owned in 
the 13 states whose affiliated organiza- 9 
tions constitute the National Wool 
Growers Association. Of course, the J 
rate per head is much greater on the 
sheep whose owners actually support 
your National. 

We are passing through difficult § 
times, it would be fatal to allow our 
undertakings to be hampered by § 
shortage of funds. We have found the § 
right methods to increase lamb and ff 
wool consumption, but the amount we § 
can invest in those projects is pitifully 
small. These things will of course be § 
carefully studied by your committees | 
and brought to this convention for the 
consideration of you all. 

The wool growing industry has f 
plenty of problems. We must try to 7 
prevent the consummation of trade | 
agreements which will lower the duty 
on wool. 

We must prevent any relaxation of Ff 
the sanitary embargo against the im- | 
portation of meat and meat animals 7 
from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease is known to exist. Any relaxa- 
tion in the embargo which would permit [7 
the importation of meat from countries 7 
where foot-and-mouth disease is pre- i 
valent would almost certainly cause a : 








severe outbreak of that dreaded disease 
in this country. 
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Deer Lodge, Montana 
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Craig, Colorado 
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We must be alert to prevent amend- 
ments to the Wool Products Labeling 
Act until after the Act has been in force 
for a year or two, when the Federal 
Trade Commission will be able to sug- 
gest any amendments that may be 
necessary to properly carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

We must continue to expand the pro- 
motion for both lamb and wool. I hope 
that some way may be found to in- 
crease the use of lamb and mutton in 
Army cantonments. 

We should continue to oppose the 
transfer of the Forest Service to the 
Department of the Interior and con- 
tinue our efforts to have the Farm 
Credit Administration set up as an in- 
dependent agency. 

We must insist that wool growers 
have representation on any committee 
concerned with national defense which 
considers wool. 

We must do our full part in the Na- 
tional Defense Program and pray that 
we be kept out of actual participation 
in the war. 

We must make every sacrifice neces- 
sary to carry out a proper and well 
managed Defense Program, no matter 
what the cost, in order that we may 


continue to enjoy the freedom and 
liberty to which we are accustomed and 
for which we are not sufficiently thank- 
ful. No sacrifice would be too great 
to accomplish this end. 

We must do everything possible to- 
wards the collection of the dues for the 
Association to meet the necessary bud- 
get for 1941. 

I am deeply appreciative of the 
honor you conferred upon me one year 
ago when you named me as president 
of this great organization. I know we 
have not gone backward, but we have 
not taken as much new ground as I 
had hoped might be possible. I have 
enjoyed and profited by association 
with the many fine men that work in 
our Association and want to take this 
opportunity to thank not only the of- 
ficers and Executive Committee but 
also every member of the Associa- 
tion for the support and cooperation 
they have given me. I also want to 
thank Secretary Marshall and his as- 
sociates in the office at Salt Lake for 
their support and cooperation. 

A great deal more should be said 
about accomplishments, reverses and 
opportunities, but I know Secretary 
Marshall will report on these in his 





written report, or in what he will say 
to us later this morning. 





California Wool Specialist 
Returns from Australia 


ROFESSOR J. F. Wilson, wool 
specialist of the College of Agri- 
culture, of the University of California 
at Davis, returned to the United States 
the end of January after a six-months’ 
study tour of Australia. With him he 
brought ten Merino ewes and three 
rams for Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Mailliard, 
Jr., of Yorkville, California; two Rom- 
ney rams for C. M. Bishop, president 
of the Pendleton Woolen Mills at 
Portland, Oregon, and a Corriedale 
ram for Crane Bros., Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia. 


The Mailliards plan to collaborate 
with the University of California in 
running their imported Merinos in an 
attempt to build up a flock suited to 
the north coastal areas of the state. 

Professor Wilson is well-known to 
readers of the Wool Grower for his 
many excellent contributions to its 
columns. 








Auxiliary Work 


Statement by Mrs. Robert Naylor, 
National Auxiliary President, to the 
National Wool Growers’ 


Convention 


ME: President, members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with great pleasure that we of 
the Women’s Auxiliary attend this, the 
76th annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, being held 
in Spokane, Washington. 

The word “convention,” according to 
Webster’s dictionary, means “A body 
of delegates, representatives, members, 
or the like, periodically convened for a 
common purpose.” May we of this 
group be aware of the duties that are 
ours. 

The Women’s Auxiliary is composed 
of seven state organizations; namely, 
Texas, Colorado, Utah, Washington, 
Oregon, Wyoming, and Idaho. Our to- 
tal paid-up membership exceeds 700. 
During the year 1940 the states have 
carried on their own programs. Many 
ways of advertising lamb have been 
advanced, such as lamb week, lamb 
luncheons, cook books, “Eat More 
Lamb” stickers, lamb recipes, and edu- 
cational work in advocating the value 
of lamb meat. We are grateful to the 
local and national advertisers for the 
splendid work they have done in the 
past year. The many state auxiliaries 
have found them willing and anxious to 
cooperate in every way. 

Wool promotion has been done by 
style shows, wool displays, knitting 
classes, radio broadcasts—thus teach- 
ing the value of wool in comparison to 
the many substitutes that are now on 
our markets. Retail merchants have 
extended a helping hand by advertising 
wool products. 


Our auxiliary organization repre- 
sents the executive structure of our 
business, and what progress we make 
depends on our management. Our 
states have cooperated in every sense 
of the word, and have contributed 
greatly to our industry. Our groups 
have arranged social affairs that have 
benefited our business as well as hav- 
ing been pleasant to the men along with 
the ladies. 


On behalf of the National Women’s 
Auxiliary, may I take this opportunity 
to express to the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Washington Wool Growers, the 
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Washington Wool Growers Association, 
you of Spokane, our very sincere appre. 
ciation of your efforts, which have and 
will make our convention a success, 





BY STATES: 


The Wool Fund 


Receipts During January, 1941 











(SEE ee ee mee $ 8.00 
Ginette 2 es 24.00 
Cea Sed tor 40.20 
ere ey, 73.40 
jo eee ee 8.60 
New Mexico _......._ 15.65 
ee 18.35 
North: Dakota 14.95 
South Dakota ....._ 14.05 
CE Sn See ee 22.70 
Ee 138.10 
National Wool 
Trade Association _..... 5,000.00 
$ 5,378.00 


BY DEALERS: 


Adams & Leland, Inc. _...__-$ 7.90 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald __ 18.35 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill ___ 189.45 
National Wool Trade 

Association _.......-.--s—«dS 000.00 
BY STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS: 
Oe CT a $ 22.20 
ee 134.60 
By Individuals _.______ 5.50 

$ 5,378.00 





Angus Busby 
W. E. Carter 
L. A. Johns 


Contributors During January, 1941 


ARIZONA 


Dr. J. N. Stratton 
H. A. Wallace 
Joseph R. Rogers 


Marion Lee Livestock Co. N. W. Stevenson 
CALIFORNIA 


Jose Bicondoa 
Murdock Land Co. 


Arnold Bros. 
Marcelina Alchu 
Jack Arnold 
Buffham & Walker 
Dan Bryant 

L. W. Blossom 
Cholas Bros. 

L. Elton Gent 
Gilbreath Bros. 
Esther C. Hunt 
P. D. Haley 
Edward Kline, Jr. 
John Lamicq 

F. W. Lick 


Eleazet Asay 
Alphonse Bernard 
J. Burns Beal 
Alex Boyle 
Ernest S. Cobbley 
Walter E. Crawford 
Dan J. Cavnagh 
Victor Durand 
Carl Enquist 
Milford Evans 
James L. Ennis 
Ellis Freckleton 
F. R. Goodell 
Frank Goodman 
Arch Hansen 

J. N. Hansen 
Charles Howell 
Roy Hawley 

John J. Johnson 
DeVon Jensen 
Byron W. Jones 
Wilbur Jones 

J. H. King 

Ray King 

A. L. King 


Fielding Bush 
Martha Colbo 
Gust Crawford 





Frank Peterson 


COLORADO 


H. A. McCabe 

Firmin Montoya 

D. R. Seely 

Lende Schoening 

Mrs. Eleanor Scharf 

M. S. H. Fred Sorenson 

Marie Scott 

Sylvester Farm & 
Finance Co. 

Schmid Bros. 

A. E. & Effie L. Spor 

Earl A. Salisbury 

John Voas 


IDAHO 


Alex Klug 

Ira Lambert 
Stanley Morrell 
Clyde & Jim McAffee 
J. E. Mays 

Jess H. Olsen 

W. O. Putnam 
Dyke Powers 

Peter Piva 

Roy C. Pearson 

Cc. L. Reynolds 
Willard H. Sorenson 
Star Valley Wool Pool 
John Techick 

J. C. Toombs 
Wallace Thayne 

B. E. Tibbetts 
Maurice E. Wolfe , 
Earl Wittenborg 
Joe Wells 

Preston Webb 

W. H. Warren 

Roy Waddoups 

T. C. Young 


MONTANA 


Mrs. George Most 
Bud Nassett 
John Sipma 





Frank French 
W. C. Kohler 
Harvey Kile 

Adolph Madler 


Dick Traweek 
Maude Traweek 
Walter White 
Robert Yokley, Jr. 
NEW MEXICO 
Gross Kelly & Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kramer Merc. Co. 


Fred Armstrong Dudley Hansen 


Morris Bennett C. R. Mosley 
George Campbell J. E. Nelson 
C. O. Carlson T. M. Rader 
Faye Cook F. N. Strickertz 
Roy Hagen E. H. Sparks 
T. E. Hudson Hudson & Lowman 
OREGON 

J. E. Hinton 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Elmer Berndt C. Howland 
Knute Birge Matt Jung 
Harold Brewer W. H. Miller 
Curtiss Bros. Albert Richey 
Francis Curtiss L. G. Robley 


Roy Giannonatti 
F. P. Giannonatti 
A. H. Giannonatti 
O. P. Goodnough 
E .E. Harrison 


Rudolph Stradinger 
H. J. Vandermark 
John Welch 
George S. Webb 


UTAH 
T. R. Adams John K. Madsen 
Arthur Boren James L. Miller 
O. A. Dart Jess Miller 


Horace Evans 
Dean Folster 


Neilson Bros. Sheep Co. 
Glen Prince 


W. R. Harris J. L. Smoot 

Evan L. Jensen Chas. Taylor 

Moroni Jensen W. E. Witbeck 
WYOMING 


Frank Avanzini 

Geo. A. Bergren 

Big Horn Sheep Co. 
Frank Bliss 

Wm. Clark 

Cole Creek Sheep Co. 
Diamond C. Sheep Co. 
John Ellis 

Joe Espitallier 

French Live Stock Co. 
Peter Larson & Brother 


Lindsey & Lindsey 
Linden Live Stock Co. 
William Murdock 

The Merriam Co. 

H. Pearce 

Geo. O. Wormwood 
Wilson & Iturraran 
Herman Werner 
William R. Wright 
Medley A. Wertz 








7.90 
18.35 
189.45 


000.00 


22.20 
34.60 
5.50 


78.00 


Report of the Secretary- Treasurer 


Prepared for the Executive Committee and the 76th Annual Convention 






of the National Wool Growers Association at Spokane, 





N THIS condensed report of the activi- 

ties of the Association in 1940, subjects 
are taken up in the order of their appear- 
ance in the Platform and Program of the 
National Wool Growers Association, which 
was printed at the close of the 1940 con- 
vention, and presented all committee re- 
ports and resolutions in the form adopted 
by the convention. 

In the main, there is presented here only 
the results obtained, or failure to obtain 
results, during the year in connection with 
matters referred to in the platform, and 
on which the membership gave instructions 
to the officers. 

Results obtained, and details of efforts 
made and representation for the Association 
during the year, have currently been re- 
ported in detail through the monthly issues 
of the National Wool Grower. 

President Wardlaw was in Washington 
twice in 1940, and the Secretary spent near- 
ly one third of the year there for the pur- 
pose, in a few cases, of securing desired pro- 
visions in legislative measures, or of de- 
feating others entirely or in part. 

During the last half of the year, there 
were numerous conferences with the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission and 
other departments of the government in 
connection with wool matters arising from 
the war situation. 


General Resolutions 
Tariff 


During the year, the bill to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act until 
June, 1943, became law. Along with many 
other organizations, we opposed the exten- 
sion, and supported the Pittman amend- 
ment which provided that trade agree- 
ments could not be effective unless 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the United 
States Senate. This amendment was defeat- 
ed 44 to 41. 

The President now has the power to put 
new trade agreements into effect by execu- 
tive order, just as he has had since June, 
1940. 

As nearly as can be judged at present, 
South American countries are the only ones 
that are likely to come under consideration 
for negotiation of trade agreements during 
the war. Those countries are enjoying an 
active market for their wools in the United 
States, and there is no fair basis for offer- 
ing them lowered duties on wool. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 
This document still lies in the file of the 
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Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate. Chairman Pittman of the 
committee was strongly opposed to this 
convention,as were a majority of the com- 
mittee. Senator George succeeded Senator 
Pittman as chairman, and is also reported 
to be opposed to any relaxation in the safe- 
guards by which the high health standards 


are maintained in American livestock. 


Clean Content of Imported Wools 


On October 2, officials of the Bureau of 
Customs held a conference at which there 
was presented a proposed new plan of de- 
termining the clean content of imported 
wools. A new plan of taking samples from 
bales of imported wools and scouring them 
has been developed which appears to be quite 
accurate, and requires but little time. Im- 
porters were not ready to accept the new 
method, but there can be no doubt that 
collection of duties on clean content, as 
determined by actual test, will be much 
more correct than under the old plan of 
estimating yield only on the basis of visual 
examination. 


Subsidy on Uruguay Export Wools 


Announcement was made last fall that 
the government of Uruguay would pay an 
export subsidy of 10 per cent on wools 
exported from that country, and the con- 
tinuation of such payments was announced 
early in 1941. 

Section 303 of the present tariff act 
specifically requires that in such cases of 
payment of bounties upon exports to this 
country, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide for the collection of extra duties 
upon such imports in an amount equal to 
the subsidy paid by the exporting country. 


Theft Act 


The livestock theft bill was again passed 
by Congress, and again vetoed by the Pres- 
ident. 


Sheep Scabies 


There has been a big advance in eradica- 
tion of sheep scab in the farm states in 
which it was reported one year ago. No out- 
breaks have been reported from other 


states. 
Freight Rates 


It was not possible to effect the removal 
of the 5 per cent emergency increase in 
freight rates on livestock, granted in 1938. 
During the year, the Association incurred 












heavy expense in opposing an increase of 22 
per cent in the steamship rate for carrying 
wool from West Coast ports to eastern 
ports. The decision was an adverse one. We 
still feel that the hearings were not fairly 
conducted by the Maritime Commission, 
and that the ruling was not in accord with 
law. Our application for reopening of the 
case was rejected. 

In May, 1940, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rendered a decision requiring 
the continuance of the 85 per cent rate for 
feeder stock. Application of the feeder 
rates to public markets was required. In 
publishing the new rates, the railroads 
printed a note curtailing the reconsignment 
privilege. We asked for suspension of all 
proposed restrictions on reconsignment, but 
the Commission suspended only that part 
of the tariff relating to feedyards and pas- 
tures, but sustained restrictions applied to 
the public markets. The carriers declined 
to withdraw the suspended item, and we 
were compelled to be represented at a hear- 
ing on the item, at Chicago on January 
2, IPT. 

The carriers, with support of ten of 
the larger central markets, have petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a reopening of the entire procedure, with 
a view to the establishment of a single 
scale of rates to apply to both fat and feed- 
er livestock. Since this proposal was under 
discussion in the original procedure, which 
was also brought by the carriers, we feel 
that the attempt to drag out procedure 
which is expensive to producers’ organiza- 
tions is not in accord with the idea of co- 
operation which this Association maintains 
toward associated interests. 

We have also been represented in other 
procedure with a view to maintaining ap- 
plication of 85 per cent feeder rates from 
the western district into eastern and south- 
ern states. 

During the year, we had representation 
in 12 cases, of which four required appear- 
ance of counsel. Seven have been disposed 
of. Two of the cases related to truck rates. 


The New Transportation Act 


By signature of the President on Septem- 
ber 18, the Wheeler-Lea transportation bill 
became law. The law places inter-coastal 
water carrier rates under control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an ar- 
rangement which our Association opposed 
last year. The provisions relating to estab- 
lishment of rates and through direct routes 
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over different lines are somewhat more 
favorable to shippers than in the old law. 


Labor Act 


The amendments which we supported 
last year, and which defined what is agri- 
cultural labor under the National Labor 
Relations and Fair Labor Standards Acts, 
passed the House of Representatives, but 
failed to pass the Senate. They will be be- 
fore the 77th Congress. 


Logan-Walter Bill 
This bill, which was endorsed by the 


convention last year, passed the Congress, 
but was vetoed by the President. It will be 
before the new Congress. 


Processing Taxes 


No new or special taxes were levied on 
livestock products during 1940. The in- 
come certificate plan was offered to Con- 
gress as a means of producing funds for 
benefit and parity payments made under 
the A.A.A. program. No action was taken, 
and the entire cost of the program still 
is being paid from general treasury funds. 
The same proposal, of financing the pro- 
gram by special taxes, is certain to be be- 
fore the 77th Congress. It may involve the 
collection of taxes to finance the range con- 
servation program. 


Agricultural Credit 


The limit on Federal Land Bank loans 
has not been raised. 

_ The Farm Credit Administration still 
is under the administration of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

We assisted in the preparation of, and 
supported a bill providing for control of 
the Farm Credit Administration by an in- 
dependent non-partisan board. 

Other bills were introduced chiefly in re- 
gard to land loans. One proposed that (1) 
interest on land loans should not exceed 3 
per cent, and that deficiencies arising under 
this plan be charged to the Federal Treas- 
ury; (2) that Federal Land Bank loans be 
guaranteed by the government; and (3) 
removal of requirement that borrowers on 
land hold stock in a loan association. 


None of the bills was passed, and it is 
not certain what kind of bills may be in- 
troduced in the present session. 


Joint Land and Livestock Loans 


The making of joint loans to cover both 
land and livestock was recommended in a 
resolution passed in August by a meeting 
of officials of Production Credit Associa- 
tions of the 11th district. The National 
Wool Growers Association has often asked 
for such an arrangement, but the resolu- 
tion referred to is the first sign of encour- 
agement from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 





Lamb Marketing and Promotion 
of Consumption 


Buying Practices 


The Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion has discontinued Docket 909, relating 
to packer buying practices. 


Unfair Competition 


The Secretary of Agriculture has taken 
no action, as requested last year, to curtail 
the making of farm benefit payments to 
farms on which livestock is raised on acre- 
ages taken out of surplus crop production. 


Lamb Promotion 


Real progress was made last year along 
the line of increasing lamb consumption. 
The demonstration method was tested in 60 
stores in Kansas City, and worked out very 
satisfactorily. We think that these demon- 
strations in stores and before groups of 
salesmen offer the cheapest, and in fact the 
only, means of making lamb customers of 
the 50 per cent of American housewives 
who do not now buy any lamb. The de- 
tails and results of the new plan of serving 
lamb in the stores have been fully presented 
in the Wool Grower and in convention talks, 
and will not be repeated here, except to say 
that with an expenditure of about $6,000 
we served lamb to over 21,000 consumer 
buyers; that 95 per cent of them liked it, 
although 30 per cent previously thought 
they did not like lamb. 

We feel that it is only through this dem- 
onstration method that new lamb custo- 
mers can be obtained, and that the same 
plan should be employed in many other 
cities now having very low lamb consump- 
tion, and as rapidly as funds can be ob- 
tained. 


Seventy-five Cents Per Car 


After numerous conferences, the live- 
stock exchanges at Sioux City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Kansas City have advised us 
that they will increase collections for the 
Meat Board to 75 cents per car provided 
similar deductions are made from _ sell- 
ers’ proceeds on all sheep and lambs pur- 
chased for slaughter either direct by pack- 
ers from the feed lot, or bought for them 
at concentration points, or in auction sale 
rings. 


Packer Feeding 


Commission salesmen at central markets 
continue to complain that packer lamb 
feeding operations have a very injurious 
effect upon the prices that can be obtain- 
ed for lambs consigned to the markets by 
producers or feedlot operators. 


Lamb for the Army 


Through the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, active steps are being taken 
to arrange for large purchases of lamb for 
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Army camps. Purchasing officers at eq¢, 
camp have the authority to purchase, with. 
in total limits, any desired amount of beef 
pork or lamb. Very little lamb is actually 
purchased except for use in hospitals or fo, 
officers’ mess. Very few mess cooks knoy 
how to prepare lamb in large quantitig 
The Meat Board has contacted commissay 
officers in each of the nine Army corps arex 
and is offering to give instructions in cyt. 
ting and cooking lamb and other mea, 
to men being trained to serve as mess cook; 


Wool Marketing 
Fabric Labeling 


Under the Wool Products Labeling Ac, 
all wearing apparel is to be labeled, afty 
July 14, 1941, to show the content of: 


(1) Wool, defined as fiber from sheep 
which has never been reclaimed from any 
woven or felted wool product. 

(2) Reprocessed wool, defined as the re. 
sulting fiber when wool has been woven or 
felted into a wool product which, withou 
ever having been utilized in any way by 
the ultimate consumer, subsequently ha 
been made into a fibrous state. 


(3) Reused wool, defined as the result. 
ing fiber when wool or reprocessed wool 
has been spun, woven, knitted, or felted 
into a wool product which, after having 
been used in any way by the ultimate con- 
sumer, subsequently has been made into a 
fibrous state. 


(4) The content of cotton, rayon or oth- 
er fiber used to the extent of as much as § 
per cent. 

The definitions of reprocessed wool and 
reused wool are not in language that is al- 
together adequate or suitable. They were 
included in one branch of Congress at the 
instance of the opposition. In the exigencies 
of the final stages of passage, it was not 
possible to have inserted wholly suitable 
language. Nevertheless, the provisions for 
labeling the shoddy content of fabrics will 
be helpful, and the requirements for label- 


ing to show the content of fibers other 7 


than wool are clear and distinct. 


The Federal Trade Commission will en- § 


force the law in a fair and effective way. 
Wool Loans 


We were unsuccessful in having loans on 
wool offered by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, as was requested last year. 

Although the wool market situation for 
1941 is very confused because of activities 
under the war program, it does not seem 
probable that C.C.C. loans will fit into 
this year’s operations. 

We were definitely informed last year 
that the maximum loan obtainable would 
not exceed that offered in 1939, which 
amounted to 18 cents, grease, for wools 
of average grade and shrinkage. 
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Wool Promotion 


The plan of collecting funds from grow- 
ers, buyers, and consignment concerns with 
which to finance wool promotion netted 
about $13,000. No expenditures were made 
in 1940, but plans were made, and assist- 
ance engaged for the initial step of publish- 
ing literature to inform clothing manufac- 
turers, retailers and the public as to what 
garment labels should contain and the value 
to consumers of such information. 

A special committee of six, which was 
appointed by President Wardlaw in August, 
is developing plans for a larger collection 
of funds in 1941, and for a program of edu- 
cation and publicity regarding the quali- 
ties of wool. 

The committee has recommended that 
collections in 1941 be in the amount of 10 
cents per bag of standard size, and 5 
cents on the smaller bags. 


Regulatory Legislation 


The United States Senate Committee ap- 
pointed in 1935 to conduct an investigation 
of wool marketing practices has not made a 
report or proposed any legislation. The tak- 
ing of testimony of the committee’s inves- 
tigators was completed in October, 1939, 
as was the rebuttal testimony of dealers as 
well. Senator Gurney (South Dakota) has 
replaced Senator Frazier as a member of 
the committee. 

The Senate authorized continuation of 
the wool committee into the 77th Congress. 


Exchange and Duties 


No progress was made in the attempt 
to have rates of import duties adjusted to 
reflect the same effective rate as applied 
before the fall in the rate of exchange on 
currencies of wool exporting countries. 


Government Contracts 


On November 6, the Defense Commis- 
sion announced suspension of the require- 
ment that only domestic wools could be 
used in production of woolen materials on 
government contracts. The previous regu- 
lation required that domestic materials 
should be used unless their cost was more 
than 25 per cent above that of foreign ma- 
terial. At the time of the change, the sup- 
ply of some grades of domestic wool was 
reported as below the requirements under 
the contracts on which manufacturers were 
invited to bid. 

The change in the rule checked the do- 
mestic market and raised prices of South 
American imports. On December 9, the 
British Government suspended the sales of 
Australian wool to the United States trade. 
Previously, Australian wool had been com- 
ing to this market freely, and at prices ma- 
terially below the level attained by domes- 
tic wools prior to the admission of foreign 
wools into goods purchased by the govern- 
ment. 





Until the price of Australian woul is ad- 
vanced, or domestic wools are again requir- 
ed to be used exclusively in government 
contracts, the price of wool is unlikely to 
be any higher than prevailed in December. 
However, either of those things may hap- 
pen. In fact, there are no defensible grounds 
for further suspension of the rule of prefer- 
ence up to 25 per cent for goods from do- 
mestic wool, after the 1941 clip begins to 
reach the market. 


The Australian “Stock Pile” 


An agreement was signed in London on 
December 10 between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States pro- 
viding for storage in this country of up to 
250 million pounds of Australian wool, to 
remain the property of the British Govern- 
ment until purchased by some agency of 
our government. 

Although our officers made numerous 
verbal and written requests that the pro- 
posed agreement should carry some degree 
of assurance of living prices for American 
growers, no restrictive provisions were in- 
serted. Under the agreement, the following 
procedure will be followed when wools are 
drawn from the reserve to be used in Amer- 
ican mills: first, the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration will purchase from the British Gov- 
ernment at some price acceptable to both; 
then the Defense Supplies Corporation will 
sell to the American trade at prices set by 
the Corporation, to permit it to break even, 
or conceivably to mean some loss. In either 
case, the price at which sales are made in 
this country is unlikely to be very far off 
that at which the British Government sells. 


Public Domain Grazing 


Loss of State Revenue 


The 1940 convention urged that the Fed- 
eral Government fully compensate the 
states for the loss of revenue occasioned 
by the purchase of private lands, or the 
withdrawal of public lands to be used under 
government administration. 

Opposition was also stated to the crea- 
tion of new national parks or additions to 
existing ones without the approval of leg- 
islative bodies of the states in which such 
lands are located. 

Separate bills conforming to our position 
on these two matters have been introduced 
in Congress, but neither of them has been 
brought to hearing. 


Stabilization of Livestock 


Ten-year permits are now being issued in 
at least two Taylor Grazing Districts. The 
Grazing Service states that term permits 
will be available in other districts as rapidly 
as necessary surveys can be completed. 

The Range Code, which is the body of 
regulations under which the grazing dis- 
tricts are administered, is reported to be 
undergoing revision. A conference was 
held in Denver last year, but was open only 
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to chosen representatives of the various ad- 

visory boards. It was expected that the 

revised code would be available soon, but 

there apparently has been some considerable 

delay in completion of the revision. 
Legality of Fees 

The Federal District Court of Nevada 
handed down a decision to the effect that 
collection of fees for grazing under licenses 
issued for Taylor Grazing Districts was not 
legal. Judge Norcross took the position 
that a proper interpretation of the Taylor 
Grazing Act would permit the collection 
of fees only when ten-year permits were 
issued, and the valuation of the grazing un- 
der each permit had been specifically exam- 
ined and appraised. 

It is understood that the Department of 
the Interior is to take an appeal on the 
Nevada decision. Unless, or until, the Nor- 
cross decision may be reversed, it is possible 
that permittees on Taylor Grazing Districts 
cannot legally be compelled to pay any fees. 


Forest Grazing 


Last year the committee on forest graz- 
ing, as well as the committee on public do- 
main grazing, submitted reports which were 
approved by the convention, and which ob- 
jected vigorously to the creation of new na- 
tional parks or the extension of existing 
parks. 

In a few minor cases, additional areas 
have been placed under park control, but 
the plan of creating numerous and large 
parks has not been forwarded. Bills pro- 
viding for such park extensions were before 
the old Congress and, in all probability, will 
be introduced in the new Congress. 


Cuts 


The 1940 convention opposed the policy 
of cutting grazing permits in cases of trans- 
fer. The Forest Service grazing regulations 
have made some modifications in the rules 
on this subject, but have not wholly aban- 
doned the policy of making cuts when graz- 
ing permits are transferred. 


Consolidation 


No action has yet been taken looking to- 
ward the transfer of the United States For- 
est Service from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of the Interior. 
It is evident that the matter is still under 
serious consideration in Washington, and no 
definite assurances have been given by the 
President to the effect that the transfer will 
not be made. 

Under the Reorganization Act, the pro- 
posal to make this change would need to be 
reported to Congress by January 19. The 
Reorganization Act expires on January 20, 
although it is not improbable that it will be 
extended. 

It now appears that under Section 13 
of the Taylor Grazing Act, the President 
has power to transfer areas of land chiefly 
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valuable for grazing away from the Forest 
Service. Action taken under this authority 
would not require reference to Congress. 


Advisory Boards 


During the year there has been consider- 
able activity in the setting up of local ad- 
visory boards for individual forests, and 
also in the selection of state advisory boards 
from those elected to serve on the local 


boards. 


The plan approved by the last convention 
may have contemplated the establishment 
of a National Forest Grazing Advisory 
Board through the election of members of 
the state boards. It has been considered that 
such a national body would constitute the 
standing committee of the National Associ- 
ation on forest grazing. This might mean 
that individuals would hold places on a 
National Association committee without 
having held membership, or in any way hav- 
ing been identified with any of the state 
associations, the affiliation of which con- 
stitutes the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 


Grazing Rights 


On March 7, 1940, Senator Johnson of 
Colorado introduced a bill proposing to pro- 
vide for legal setting up of forest grazing 
advisory boards, and also more largely to 
give legal status to grazing permits. Sec- 
tion 3 of the bill provided: 


“In order to insure a reasonable degree of 
stability for existing, soundly established 
livestock operations, no fully commensurate 
permittee, complying with the rules and 
regulations of the Secretary, shall be denied 
a full renewal of permit unless the Secre- 
tary finds such action necessary in the 
interest of permanent public welfare for 
the proper correlation of grazing with other 
uses, or for the protection of other resources 
of the National Forests.” 


The Secretary of Agriculture rendered an 
adverse report on the above section of the 
bill. The argument of the counsel for the 
Secretary of Agriculture was to the point 
that such legislation would create a vested 
right, and that under the Constitution, it is 
not possible to establish any vested rights 
on properties owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The bill was later referred to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
one day’s hearings were held. The bill was 
not reported out. 


Predatory Animals 
Standing Committee 


During 1940 there was no request or pro- 
posal for action on predatory animal matters 
by a committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Consequently, the commit- 
tee was not organized, although similar 
authority should probably be given for 1941. 


Minimum Bounty 


The National office has not been informed 
of new arrangements in any of the states 
for payment of bounties on coyote pups or 
mature animals. 

In most cases, all state funds are used for 
work in cooperation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and not for payment of 
bounties. In some cases, however, state or 
county funds are used for payment of boun- 
ties under local administration. 


Federal Appropriation 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the federal appropriation for the Division of 
Predatory Animal and Rodent Control in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service was $850,000. 
The appropriation for the fiscal year 1940 
had been $700,000. 


The National Wool Grower 


The Bureau of the Budget had recom. 
mended to the Congress for 1941 an ap. 
propriation of $675,000 which amount wa; 
approved by the House of Representatives, 
In the Senate the appropriation was increased 
to one million dollars, and the conference 


finally agreed upon $850,000. From this, 
$100,000 was later deducted by executive 
order of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Budget’s recommendation for the 
fiscal year 1942 was in the amount of 
$850,000. 


Association Finances 


In 1940 the quotas of the Association 
budget assigned to state associations, and 
the amounts paid, also expenditures, were as 
follows: 








Financial Statement of National Association Year 1940 










































































Income 
Quota for Amount Dues 
State 1940 Received 
Arizona Tt Ee cece a eee mee eee $ 4.00 
co eee eee eee cena: eee non ye Se ee a 1,973.76 
Colorado __.. hn 8, Fe 2,440.00 
Idaho _ De NO oo URS es 2,509.00 
fe Ree SA | ese ae ee 2,521.00 
Nevada a 504.00 
RN IN 2 hl OU oe 66.00 
Oregon - I 5 2,666.00 
co ee eer es renee fom eneeEee OOO nk : 375.00 
Texas 689700 SAE 
Utah OO 2,797.00 
Washington NO ek 860.00 
Wyoming 4,873.00 4,140.55 
Total _. 540,006.00 827 FS 
Expenditures 
OFFICE 

I iid iscncensenaeeisndehiaalieeddtiedae a $ 495.84 

ID hssciidnseisioo Nisin doSeinsshsssentieideiaabiaisi ts 111.63 

ae ee eer. eee 917.50 

EE ee 
Tage 356.71 Amount 
I saci a Net caiallac ig 354.47 Budgeted 
Tax-Federal Revenue _.....- 17.55 For 1940 
| Ee ee ee PET Le a ece me Ee $11,008.92 $13,500.00 
ORGANIZATION AND CONVENTION __ 1,008.20 1,500.00 

SRS SRR PARE iy ese wre 537.39 

RIE gsi 470.81 
REGHEATIVE 2,051.98 2,500.00 
Woot MaRKETING __.__ 1,267.96 1,000.00 
LAMB MARKETING AND ADVERTISING _-- 8,849.03 8,500.00 
FREIGHT RATE CasEs __..______- pete eet poe a ele ee ce 3,934.13 2,500.00 
SUBSCRIPTIONS UNDER $5 CLAUSE... 4,163.00 3,300.00 
RESERVE __ = eae 7,200.00 
Total Expenditures $32,283.22 $40,000.00 
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Facing the Music of a War Economy 


By Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan 


Director, Department of Government Management 


University of Denver 


An Address Before the 76th Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, January 21, 1941, Spokane, Washington. 


E HAVE come to a point in our 

history when thoughtful Amer- 

icans go about their affairs with an 

uneasy premonition of a decisive break 
with the past. 

The world of open markets has pro- 
gressively shriveled. Our cotton, wheat 
and wool no longer freely sail the sev- 
en seas in American bottoms to feed 
and clothe the old world and the new. 
Free choices in buying and selling, in 
producing and consuming, have been 
giving way to rigid control by cen- 
tralized government. The people of four 
of our largest nations seem actually 
to have welcomed such control—as 
though they had little to lose by trad- 
ing in their individual freedom for the 
privilege of not having to do their own 
thinking in this complex economic 
world. That is no solution for the Amer- 
ican citizen. 


The Golden Age 


We of the adult generation may well 
look back upon the period of our 
childhood as a golden age. It appears 
in retrospect as a golden age, not be- 
cause it was devoid of physical hard- 
ship; for certainly we were without 
many of the conveniences that have 
reduced manual labor for the present 
generation, Certainly it was not a gold- 
en age because we had a greater ac- 
cumulation of material wealth, for 
many of us can look back upon a level 
of comfort below that which we ac- 
cord to the relief family of today. Nor 
was it a period of easy economic sta- 
bility; there was relatively more hun- 
ger in the panics of 1825, 1837, 1873, 
and 1893 than there was in the panic of 
1929. We have a right to call the per- 
iod of our childhood a golden age for 
two reasons:. we accepted without 
question the maxim that Democracy, 
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under which we lived, was the most 
satisfactory of all forms of political or- 
ganization; and we made with full 
faith the assumption that the oppor- 
tunities of the future were greater than 
those of the past. It was with this 
faith that we came out of each previ- 
ous depression with the urge to build 
something better. 

Thus, the age of the turnpike gave 
way to the era of canals; that in turn 
to the railroads. Water power yielded 
to steam power and later to electricity. 
For each deserted farm or village that 
accompanied the depression in an old- 
er eastern community, dozens of new 
settlements sprang up to create wealth 
on the western frontier throughout the 
19th century. Under those conditions, 
when a man was economically knocked 
down by a panic, he managed to pick 


himself up and continue on his way, to 
play his part in the destiny of an ex- 
panding America, in a world that was 
eager to absorb our new production 
and inventions. There always seemed 
to be another frontier to the west—a 
chance to pick up from the failure left 
behind to a success that was waiting 
ahead. 


Even when the physical frontiers 
finally ended on the shores of the Pa- 
cific, new frontiers were available. Fol- 
lowing the panic of 1893 there were 
the outlets for our capital in the West 
Indies, in other parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, and in the Far East, all opening 
new markets for American mass pro- 
duction. Even after the war in 1918 and 
the depression of 1921 the automobile 
led the way to new frontiers of Amer- 
ican inventiveness which raised us to 
new heights of production and pros- 
perity. And new segments of the low- 
est economic classes were raised to 
higher standards of living. 


The Late Depression 


The unique feature of the last de- 
pression was not in the fact of the de- 
pression itself; what was new was the 
apparent inability to come out of it, in 
a year or less, as we had been able to 
do after previous setbacks. The four 
years of almost unrelieved economic 
depression from 1929 to 1933 brought 
us face to face with the fact that new 
frontiers could not be taken for grant- 
ed. For the first time in our history 
the ingenuity of individual enterprise 
seemed unequal to the task of resum- 
ing the rising course of America’s 
growth. 


Undoubtedly this situation was ag- 
gravated by the inability of post-war 
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Europe to provide us with stable pro- 
ductive outlets for the capital which 
we alone had accumulated in huge 
quantities during the war while Eur- 
ope lost a large part of what it had. 
One could stop at this point to go into 
the question of America’s share in the 
responsibility for the post-war econom- 
ic breakdown, in preventing the re- 
sumption of the flow of European 
goods and services to our country in 
exchange for our surpluses of goods 
and capital. But whatever the ques- 
tions, and whatever the pros and cons 
of the solutions that we adopted, the 
fact remains that Americans, like the 
peoples of other portions of the globe, 
turned to their government for suste- 
nance in the economic crises of the 
past decade. One local government af- 
ter another proclaimed the burden of 
relief to be greater than it could finan- 
cially bear and turned to their states 
for support. The states in turn ex- 
hausted their available revenues and 
looked to the federal government to 
meet the emergency requirements. 


Burden Passed to Federal 


Government 


Thus, local and state governments 
yielded part of their prerogatives of 
self determination in return for the 
financial aid of our federal govern- 
ment. The calls upon the revenues and 
credit of the national government in- 
creased in scope and amount. The val- 
ues of farms were to be saved through 
the taking over of mortgages by the 
federal government. Prices of goods 
and of labor were to be guaranteed 
through the NRA. Farm surpluses were 
to be taken off the market through gov- 
ernment loans and subsidies. Work 
which could not be found in private 
enterprise was to be created through 
government projects. Stipends to the 
aged, as well as to the unemployed, 
were to be provided by fiat from the 
federal treasury. The account has yet 
to be settled, including the three-fold 
increase of the national debt from 1612 
billion dollars in 1931 to 49 billion 
dollars today. That accumulation from 
deficit financing may be regarded in 
one sense as a debt which the govern- 
ment owes to the people. But it is more 
truthful to regard it as the amount by 


which we have to catch up with our 
individual selves, in ethics as well as in 
products, in order to restore to solven- 
cy our collective entity as a body poli- 
tic. 

The extent to which we have gone 
in placing our burden upon the govern- 
ment may be crudely expressed in a 
comparison between the governmental 
expenditures of today and those of the 
beginning of the 19th century. 


Cost o f Government 


The estimate of the governmental 
expenditures of the United States in 
1799—national, state and local com- 
bined—is $6,000,000. The estimated 
wealth produced by the nation in that 
year was 675 million dollars. In other 
words, government cost about nine 
tenths of one per cent of the national 
income. In 1939 the annual income of 
the nation was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 70 billion dollars; but 
of that total more than 17 billion dol- 
lars, or one fourth of the national in- 
come paid out, was paid out through 
government agencies. Whatever posi- 
tion different citizens may take as to 
the justification of these expenditures 
and the net deficit they have entailed, 
we may all agree that our national 
economy as it stands today calls for 
a sober examination of the road we 
have traveled and a sober questioning 
of the direction in which we wish to 
move from here: Shall we go on, 
through the full gamut of an economic 
life laid out for us by our government, 
or shall we — can we — change our 
regular course to restore to private 
responsibility and individual risk those 
areas of our economic life which have 
recently been delegated to the govern- 
ment? It is in the light of this question 
that I should like to examine with 
you the possibilities of American busi- 
ness at this moment. 


Economic Outlook 


The current economic outlook pre- 
sents an ironic paradox. 

Ever since the depression which fol- 
lowed the boom of the 20’s, the nation 
has wanted a revival of heavy industry, 
with the flow of new investment and 
production which that recovery in the 
heavy industries would proclaim. The 
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prayer was for some new enterprise 
which would do for the 1930’s what the 
automobile did for the 1920’s, what the 
new developments in chemistry and 
electricity and steam had done for the 
decades before that. Our worry was 
over idle men, idle machines, idle cap. 
ital, and excess capacity; over resour. 
ces going to waste, with millions having 
to take, through relief, what they could 
not earn through productive labor. 
Now, on the face of things, the pray. 
er has been answered. Men are being 
called to take their posts in the heavy 
industries. Woolen mills are humming, 
two shifts a day. Skilled labor is at a 
premium. American enterprise has been 
performing miracles, like the 54 per 
cent increase in machine tools in 1940 
over 1939; yet backlogs of unfilled 
orders are mounting. The question no 
longer is, what shall we do with our 
idle plant capacity, but how can we 
expand plant capacity to meet the de- 
mands which the coming months will 
make upon it; not, what shall we do 
with idle freight cars and other unused 
railroad equipment, but can the rail- 


roads begin to meet the strains that 9 
will be made upon their trackage and 
their car capacities; not, what are we § 
going to do with able-bodied men for § 


whom there is no work, but how are 
we going to find men to do the jobs for 
which men are desperately needed? 
The about-face in the outlook of 
American industry, since we were 
startled out of our smugness by the in- 


vasion of the low countries and the fall J 


of France last spring, has carried 
American production during the past 
month to a level never before attain- 
ed—not even in 1929. 


Under these circumstances, why 


should we be concerned about the busi- § 


ness outlook? Does not everybody 
know that we are at a peak, that or- 
ders will continue to pour in and that 
we are going to enjoy the benefits of 
a full-blown prosperity? 

The irony lies in the fact that the 
new stimulus to heavy industries and 
the new demand for American labor 
seem to find business sentiment any- 
thing but optimistic. 


Business Sentiment 


Let us turn our attention briefly to | 
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the accompanying chart headed Busi- 
ness Activity and Business Sentiment. 
Following the solid line of business ac- 
tivity, you see the notable rise in busi- 
ness activity since the spring of 1938. 
You see that the curve has now reach- 
ed, on the New York Times Index here 
used, a new high approximately 22 
points above the computed normal 
(100). In past decades under such cir- 
cumstances the business sentiment 
would be one of high spirits; the stock 
market would go soaring, with scant 
attention paid to the rule that in busi- 
ness as in physics whatever goes up 
comes down. But now let us look at 
the index of recent stock market be- 
haviors, shown here as the broken line. 
We see that after the spectacular de- 
cline in the winter of 1937-38 the stock 
market recovered about half of that 
decline during the following year. But 
since the spring of 1939, while busi- 
ness activity has increased by one 
third, the stock market has failed to 
hold even the partial recovery which 
it made in 1938. 

In the face of the new highs of busi- 
hess activity the stock market reflects 
the investor’s rating of the business 
outlook at 60 per cent of the computed 
normal—the index as shown on the 
chart for December, 1940, was in fact 
12 points below its position in Febru- 
ary, 1939. Some well-known stocks that 
only a few years ago were selling at 30 
times their earnings are now selling at 
less than five times their 1939-40 earn- 
ings. Thus, if we were to measure busi- 
ness confidence in the future by the 
ratio of the stock market index to the 
business activity index, we should have 
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to say that investor confidence is less 
than 50 per cent of what it would be 
in a normal reaction to the present lev- 
el of business activity. 

Why is the business investor regis- 
tering gloom when industrial produc- 
tion is registering a boom? The answer 
has several parts, a few of which may 
be here indicated. 

In the first place, we realize acutely 
that the new industry so long awaited, 
has turned out to be, Defense. Its prod- 
ucts are not for the increase of con- 
sumption, but are turned out so that 
they may destroy and be destroyed. 
We rightly regard our defense program 
as something which we must build up 
against the threat of being completely 
isolated in a world that will be actively 
hostile to our way of life. But it is no 
automobile industry, nor its equivalent, 


-such as can give us direct returns in a 


higher standard of living, or can en- 
courage the investor with the prospect 
of continuing profits. 

Our defense orders depend upon two 
customers—Uncle Sam, Inc., and John 
Bull, Ltd. Let John Bull find it neces- 
sary to sue for peace, and the portion 
of the defense business which repre- 
sents orders from that customer ceases 
to exist. Uncle Sam may continue the 
armament orders for a while, but for 
how long no one can tell; and when 
the threat ends, this unstable economic 
stimulant of defense leaves millions of 
our people idle once more. 


Deficit Financing 
Moreover, we know that just as the 
cost of our relief and recovery efforts 
has been met during the past decade 
through deficit financing, so the pros- 
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pect is that a large part of this defense 
program will likewise have to be car- 
ried on with deficit financing. That in- 
crease of the national debt hovers over 
the business firmament as a constant 
threat to those of us whose life savings, 
deposits and fixed incomes are in- 
volved; who wonder how far the public 
debt may be expanded before it ceases 
to be regarded as a repayable loan. 
Similarly clouding the future is the 
realization that our monetary system 
rests on a horde of gold carrying a 
present paper value of 22 billion dol- 
lars—not to mention the idle store of 
silver. And now that we have the bulk 
of the world’s money metal, we face the 
question of what we are going to do 
with it; and if the totalitarian system 
should prevail, with its regulated bar- 
ter, will there be a place for gold as a 
monetary base? 

But perhaps the most potent single 
factor in dampening the enthusiasm of 
American business on the economic 
outlook is the one about which we are 
least likely to come out fully into the 
open or to meet upon common ground. 
I refer to the uneasy conscience of 
thoughtful Americans over the process 
of mutual cheating—I should rather 
say self-cheating—by which various 
sectors of the American economic front 
are being maintained. 


Recent polls of public opinion would 
indicate that 25 per cent of our people 
still believe they do not pay taxes. 
What is the prospect for our fiscal sta- 
bility if one fourth of our voters have 
blissfully remained unaware of the fact 
that they are continuously. contribu- 
ting, with each payment for goods, 
rent and other services, some part of 
that one fourth of our national income 
which circulates through the agencies 
of government. Industrialists view the 
subsidies given to the farmer through 
the AAA as handouts, but at the same 
time they maintain offices in Wash- 
ington to insure that the tariffs sub- 
sidizing their finished products are not 
lowered. I have heard mine owners ex- 
press their contempt for WPA as a sys- 
tem of boondoggling, apparently in- 
sensitive to the fact that some of them 
are living off payments for silver that 
is taken by the government at a ficti- 


Continued on Page 55 
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Lamb in the Diet of the Army and Navy 


By Colonel E. N. Wentworth 


Director, Armour’s Livestock Bureau 


An Address before the 76th Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, January 22, 1941, Spokane, Washington 


E majority of this audience is 

likely to believe that the subject 
“Lamb in the Army Meat Ration” has 
little significance. Most of you are un- 
der the impression that the Army con- 
sumes practically no lamb at all or that, 
if it does, only the officers’ messes use 
it. 

When bids for Army meats are pub- 
lished, the orders for beef, bacon and 
ham so over-shadow other meats that 
few can remember what those other 
meats are. Furthermore, those of you 
who saw service in 1917-18 are likely 
to recall only slum, “canned willie,” 
and “goldfish,” as the essential ingredi- 
ents of the soldier’s meat ration. 

But that memory is somewhat faulty. 
Men who served on this side remember 
plenty of dishes made from fresh beef 
and fresh pork, with occasional special 
dishes of veal and poultry. Depending 
on who the unit commander was, one 
may remember that the veal dishes did 
not always taste alike, and if he were 
an expert in Army cooking he might 
recognize that sometimes that veal was 
lamb. Personally, I commanded a 
service battery in an artillery regiment 
for more than three months and we 
used lamb several times each month. 
These meals were not a high proportion 
of the meals provided by the battery 
mess, but I can truthfully say that the 
proportion was higher than 
other mess in the regiment and that 
the men liked the meals at which lamb 
was served. Most of the soldiers in 
my outfit had been either cowboys or 
miners and the majority of them came 
Coloradoans then ate 
little lamb so they were not promising 
lamb customers. But only a few ever 
asked what the meat was and the ma- 
jority simply assumed that they were 
eating veal and let it go at that. 


in any 


from Colorado. 





Ah I have dined from varied meat 
Taken from cow and pig and sheep. 
And feeling, so to speak, replete, 

I softly doze myself to sleep. 


Did someone whisper “Battle 
Creek”? 

Ye Gods! That I should hear that 
word! 

Has man become so queer a freak 

That he must eat like worm or bird? 


The man whose table’s next to mine 
Has dined off lettuce, nuts and peas 
Topped off with dandelion wine. 
Must I become like one of these? 


I need red meat! I need red meat! 
I care not if it slowly kill. 
Synthetic chops are incomplete— 
They have no taste and lesser fill! 


Ye breeders, feeders, butcher men— 

Keep me the eater that I am, 

And ere I die—I care not when— 

Fill up my maw with good roast 
lamb! 











Heavy Carcasses 


An interesting experience developed 
in connection with serving this lamb. I 
found that the heavier the lamb or mut- 
ton purchased, the farther it went, and 
the easier it was to buy it within the 
daily ration allowance. There is no 
Army regulation that prevents the use 
of lamb for every meal but, on the av- 
erage, lamb costs more than beef and 
classifies as a specialty dish rather than 
as a staple. Thus, during the last de- 
cade a quality of lamb carcass meeting 
Army specifications has averaged to 
cost nearly $2.50 more per hundred- 
weight than a beef carcass of compar- 
able quality. In addition, the net yield 
of meat from this grade of beef car- 
cass is 82 per cent, while from the lamb 
it is only 79 per cent. This disadvan- 
tage makes the lamb even more expen- 
sive and raises the margin nearly 10 


cents more on the basis of net meat § 


served to the men, or $2.60 more per 
hundredweight than beef. 


From this 


viewpoint it can be seen that the mess 
officer responsible for buying meat for J 


his unit naturally considers lamb more 
or less of a luxury. 


There is only one means by which § 
the efficient Army buyer can bring § 


lamb in direct price comparison with 


beef, and that is through the purchase 


of heavy carcasses. 
casses during the fed-lamb 


Fifty-pound car- § 
season § 


normally sell at a discount of $1.50 7 


per hundredweight under 


40-pound § 


carcasses, while the margin against § 


55-pound carcasses is $2.25, 


and § 


against 60-pound carcasses is $2.75. . 


Fortunately, from the first of Decem- 
ber until the first of May, a reasonable 


proportion of such heavy lamb car- | 


casses is available on the market, and 
many feeders in the beet pulp areas 
like to use their feeds to better advan- 
tage by making heavier lambs during 
this period of the year. For 1941 the 
advantage does not seem quite so ob- 
vious as in other years, because feed 
supplies in the North Platte, Northern 
Colorado and Arkansas River feed lots 
are smaller than usual. But regardless of 
current conditions, the buyer for con- 
tract purposes soon learns that the 
heavier weight lambs are the better 
buy. 


oaren 
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Some buyers have a prejudice against | 
taking the heavier weight lambs for | 


fear that they will be older animals. 


Such men do not realize that the prob- | 


lem in fat lamb production is not one 
of getting lambs big enough, but rather 
one of getting them small enough, yet 
in proper condition. All sheepmen re- 
member the wether lamb classes of 
two and three decades ago at the big 
livestock shows — when Southdown 
lambs weighed 160 to 175 pounds 
alive; Shropshire lambs, ten pounds 
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more; and Hampshire and Oxford 
lambs, from 225 to 250 pounds. Of 
course these show animals were early 
lambs, and they were fed to a higher 
degree of finish than we accept on the 
market at present. Yet the reduction 
in size is not sufficient that heavy- 
weight lambs are over-fat, and every 
lamb feeder knows that he cannot turn 
too many thin black-faced lambs into 
his feed lots lest they get too heavy 
before they attain choice finish. Dur- 
ing the milk lamb season, purchase of 
heavy lambs for Army messes may be 
difficult, but during the fed-lamb 
runs, when price conditions are critical 
because there is no two-way market, a 
real opportunity exists for supplying 
the soldier with quality lamb at suit- 
able prices. And if we can create lamb- 
eating habits with soldiers now, they 
may carry those habits home when they 
have been discharged. 


Diet of Early Armies 


One need not go very far back in 
Army history to find a time when 
lamb and mutton were highly impor- 
tant factors in the ration. I do not 
mean by this that the Army ate more 
lamb and mutton than other meats, 
but that lamb and mutton were more 
readily supplied on long marches. 
When Captain Philip St. George Cooke 
took the Mormon Battalion from San- 
ta Fe to San Diego in 1846, he sup- 
plied its rations with a herd of cattle 
and a flock of sheep that trailed along- 
side. Some 380 sheep and lambs were 
purchased and 80 reached California 
safely after the long passage of the 
so-called desert. With his cattle either 
consumed or worn out and his draft 
oxen reduced so greatly that over two 
thirds of his wagons had to be dis- 
carded, the sheep provided valuable 
food on the last long march down the 
Gila to Yuma and through the barren 
country along the California~Mexico 
border, until they could turn north 
toward Warner’s Ranch. Here the re- 
maining 80 sheep, thin and trail-worn, 
were still valuable enough that Cap- 
tain Cooke was able to trade them to 
Colonel Warner for twenty fat Cali- 
fornia beeves. 


The survey party that established 
the boundary between Arizona and 


Mexico after the Gadsden Purchase 
was also supplied to a large extent by 
sheep, while Lt. Edward F. Beale used 
more mutton than beef on his survey 
trip across northern Arizona from Fort 


Wingate to the Mohave Desert. Just 


preceding the Civil War, Colonel Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston supplied at least 
a quarter of his meat ration from 
sheep, when he marched across south- 
ern Wyoming during the unfortunate 
quarrel with the State of Deseret. 


As a matter of fact, sheep provided 
an ideal meat supply for a marching 
column. Their normal rate of grazing 
per day is about seven miles when on 
the trail and, in much of the barren 
country through which the Army ex- 
peditions went, it was natural for them 
to move at least twice as far, due to 
the scarcity of grass—a normal day’s 
march for the Army. Sheep grazed as 
they traveled, and did not have to be 
turned loose at night to catch up on 
their feed as did cattle and horses. 
They could start when the troops 
broke camp each morning, and al- 
though they would not finish their 
day’s movement by the time the new 
camp was reached in the afternoon, it 
was seldom that they were not able to 
arrive well before dark and then bed 
down in the vicinity of the camp fire. 
When the bivouac was harassed by 
Indians in the early morning, sheep 
instinctively ran for the camp and the 
protection of the herders and _ the 
troops to which they had become ac- 
customed, while cattle and horses scat- 
tered to the hills. 


Later during the Civil War flocks 
of sheep were driven in the wake of 
the moving armies, and even in the 
campaigns up and down the Mississip- 
pi, through Tennessee, across Georgia, 
and up into the Carolinas, flocks of 
sheep were handled by the commissary 
for each army or campaign. Thus it 
seems that the apparent failure to use 
lamb has arisen during more recent 
times. 


Army Rules Permit Lamb 


Yet there is nothing in Army prac- 
tice or regulations that prevents the 
use of lamb. The Subsistence Section 
of the Army in the Quartermaster 
Branch buys the necessary supplies on 
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a wholesale basis for Army posts and 
other establishments jn each Corps 
Area, and the commissaries at these 
stations have their supplies delivered 
to them under authority from the Sub- 
sistence Office of the Corps Area Quar- 
termaster. Responsibility for what is 
finally used rests on the mess officers 
of the various units stationed at each 
establishment. ‘According to circum- 
stances a ration allowance is set for 
each post, its amount varying with the 
cost of freight or other delivery from 
the sources of supply to the post and 
according to price levels for milk, fresh 
vegetables and other foodstuffs that 
may be bought locally. As an example, 
this convention is being held in the 
Ninth Corps Area. Last November the 
daily ration allowance was 39 cents at 
Fort Missoula, some 175 miles east of 
here; 44 cents at Fort Lewis, nearly 
300 miles southwest of Spokane; and 
411% cents at San Francisco. At other 
times of the year these relations may 
have been reversed, dependent on the 
cost of the basic ingredients of the 
ration. The only limitation placed on 
each mess officer is, on the average, 
to keep within these limits. 

Substitution privileges are based not 
only on costs but also on food values. 
It may be of interest to see how the 
Army rates various meats. The basic 
ration for each day contains ten ounces 
of meat, and ten ounces of beef may be 
replaced by the following amounts of 
other meats: 












































EWA ec 2 10 ounces 
Mutton ___.. 10 ounces 
Veal _. 10 ounces 
Fresh pork 10 ounces 
Beef liver 10 ounces 
Beef heart 10 ounces 
Fish (fresh or frozen) —- 10 ounces 
Corned: beet hash: 10 ounces 
Cured ham ___. 9 ounces 
Corned beef __. 8 ounces 
Fish (canned) 8 ounces 
[| eee 6 ounces 
Turkey 16 ounces 
Chicken __.. 16 ounces 
Puck. 16 ounces 
ae : 16 ounces 
Wild fowl (when available) __ 16 ounces 


Only the customs and appetites of 
soldiers control purchases beyond the 
cost factor. Occasionally the individual 
tastes of mess officers have some ef- 
fect but in general, as such officers 
gain experience, they buy on the basis 
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of what they find the men prefer. The 
sum of their experiences determines 
what the commissary at each military 
establishment orders, and the general 
practices of the officers handling these 
commissaries determine what the Sub- 
sistence Branch in the Corps Areas 
and at Washington secures. 

In contrast to previous wars, Army 
officers are paying a great deal of at- 
tention to creating the least disturbance 
economically. They realize that by con- 
centrating on the purchase of one kind 
or quality of food they can raise its 
price materially, because they are com- 
peting with the ordinary channels of 
distribution. They also know that they 
can depress the prices of other food- 
stuffs, relatively, by neglecting to pur- 
chase them. At the beginning of the 
present mobilization the old specifica- 
tions on beef and lamb, which required 
a choice grade or better, were in force 
but, when the undesirability of this 
situation was called to the attention 
of Army officials, they gradually broad- 
ened the base for their purchases and 
today all of the beef that would nor- 
mally be graded as good and some that 
might be graded as high-medium can 
be used. They are also studying at the 
present time the question of increasing 
the weights of lambs that may be pur- 
chased, and it is hoped that a satis- 
factory decision on this question may 
be reached soon. Army officials recog- 
nize the economy in using foods that 
are surplus, and feel that they are do- 
ing a better job of spending the tax- 
payers’ money by that very fact. 


New Ideas 


Recently a joint committee from 
the Army, the American Meat Insti- 
tute, and the National Livestock and 
Meat Board met in Chicago to consid- 
er the most efficient and economical 
method of handling the Army meat 
supply. Both representatives of the 
Livestock and Meat Board and the 
Institute urged that the Army adopt 
as broad and flexible a policy as pos- 
sible in purchasing their meats, and 
the Army representatives showed a dis- 
tinct willingness to comply with this 
suggestion. Colonel Paul P. Logan, who 
is in charge of meat procurement for 
the Army, offered to examine particu- 
larly the question of using the heavier 
lambs. It was pointed out to him that 





the light weight in lamb carcasses by 
no means assured better quality but 
the general prices were higher only 
because families are so small nowa- 
days that the cuts from the heavier 
carcasses cannot be used economically. 
Such a consideration does not apply to 
the Army and the heavier carcasses 
can actually be served more efficient- 
ly. Fortunately for the lamb and meat 
industry, Colonel Logan had packing 
house experience before he entered the 
Army and understands the questions in- 
volved much better than the average 
officer of straight military training 
would. 

The chief restriction seems to be 
the lack of knowledge as to the prepa- 
ration of lamb by Army cooks. To 
meet this situation the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board came to the 
front, and Mr. Pollock and part of his 
staff have begun cooperative work and 
demonstrations for the Army. On Jan- 
uary 3 they met with Colonel MacKin- 
non, Commandant of the Bakers and 
Cooks School, and spent six hours in 
studying the organization of the Army 
from the top in Washington to the mess 
tables of the individual organizations. 
They visited the Bakers and Cooks 
School, studying the equipment, exam- 
ining the recipes, looking over the cold 
storage facilities, visiting the commis- 
sary and inspecting four kitchens oper- 
ated by units of different sizes. One 
thing in which they found particular 
interest was a list of foods regularly 
supplied by the Quartermaster and 
their prices per pound. The following 
week they sent two men to the big 
camp at Fort Custer, near Battle 
Creek, Michigan, to make a compar- 
able investigation. 

On the basis of these studies, the 
staff of the Board will make certain 
recommendations, and give demonstra- 
tions on cutting and preparing meat, 
including lamb, for the benefit of mess 
officers, cooks and other interested 
personnel. On January 20, last Mon- 
day, they gave their first demonstra- 
tion, and on Tuesday, the second. 
They are planning to put their men in 
the kitchens of the various organiza- 
tions to follow up on any points the 
mess officers or cooks may desire. 

Following this experience, and with 
the approval of Colonel MacKinnon 
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and Colonel Logan, the Board may 
prepare both cutting and Cooking 
charts adapted to Army messes ang 
extend their service to all units inter. 
ested. Because of the rapidity with 
which the situation is developing, Mr, 
Pollock has offered to divert all of 
his demonstrators from their other dy. 
ties for any period that the Army de. 
sires, and to put on demonstrations oy 
give other instruction in all the large 
Army camps and centers. The method 
of handling this program most effici- 
ently will be worked out cooperatively 
between the Army and the Board at 
Fort Sheridan and from that point will 
be spread to other posts and camps, 
Already some experience is being de- 
veloped in the use of boned cuts, meat 
loaves, etc., which have not been util- 
ized to any great extent previously in 
Army messes. From the standpoint of 
lamb, the Meat Board is offering sev- 
eral recipes for lamb stews that are 
far above the “slum” class. No mat- 
ter how a lamb carcass is cut there is 
always a proportion of stew meat, and 
various combinations with vegetables 


are available that should prove highly 7 


appetizing. 


Final utilization of lamb by the : 


Army is going to depend largely on the 
activities of the sheepmen themselves. 
I wish to comment especially on the 
recent and effective efforts of Harry 
Farr in Washington. But the National 
Livestock and Meat Board and the 
American Meat Institute each have to 
represent all classes of meat, and pro- 
moters of each kind of food (in addi- 
tion to meats) are making strenuous 
efforts to acquaint the Army with the 
relative merits of their particular prod- 
uct. 

Men under arms eat far better than 
men in civil life. Army dietary stand- 
ards call for consuming over 228 
pounds a year while the average con- 
sumer eats 130 pounds. No wonder this 
market seems desirable to any food 
producer. But increased consumption 
does not automatically mean eating 
more lamb or any other single food. 
Increased use of lamb by the Army 
will depend on the intelligent coopera- 
tion of all interests, but the push to 
keep lamb abreast of competing foods 
must come from the wool growers, 
themselves. 




















Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson 


Heppner, Oregon 
Newly Elected President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary 


MID the flower-garden atmosphere 
of Spokane’s beautiful Davenport 
Hotel, men and women from all the 
sheep-growing states gathered together 
in one fold for the purpose of holding 
their annual convention, January 21, 
22, and 23. For the men’s organization 
this convention commemorated seventy- 
six years of active service, while the 
much younger Women’s Auxiliary cele- 
> brated its twelfth birthday. 
| From the time trains, automobiles, 
buses, and airplanes began unloading 
delegates on the eve of the convention 
until the last car load had taken its 
| leave, our hosts and hostesses, and the 
| City of Spokane, left no stone unturned 
» in their efforts to entertain us. 

Mrs. Robert Naylor, president of the 
National Auxiliary, called her executive 
officers together for luncheon in the 
Italian Gardens dining room of the 
Davenport, where the singing of numer- 
ous canaries helped to suppress the en- 
thusiastic chatter of the ladies. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon an executive meet- 





We are glad to have this op- 
portunity to greet all of the 
members of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary. This greeting also goes 
to the many other women we 
would like to have as members 
of our organization, particularly 
to you women of Montana, 
South Dakota, California, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico. 
We are grateful to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for its helpful cooperation, 
and to those state associations 
that have helped their auxiliar- 
ies. We are most grateful for the 
publicity the National Wool 
Grower has given the Auxiliary 
for so many years. 

Any suggestions to further 
the welfare of our organization 
will be received with gratitude. 
As your officers, we pledge 
hearty cooperation with suc 
suggestions. 

National Officers of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association. 











ing was held on the mezzanine floor. 
This was the first meeting of the aux- 
iliary convention. 


A beautifully appointed tea honor- 
ing the Auxiliary officers was given 
during the afternoon of the first day of 
the convention at the Spokane City 
Club. About 150 guests were entertain- 
ed and carried away with them favors 
in the form of clever sachets made of 
small bundles of pure white raw wool 
and tied in various colors of wool yarn. 

Later on in the evening the ladies 
joined their partners in a jolly Cock- 
tail Hour in the Elizabethan Rooms at 
the Davenport, followed by dancing in 
the Marie Antoinette Ballroom. 

The first general session of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary meetings was held the 
morning of January 22, with President 


Mrs. Harold Cohn 
Heppner, Oregon 
Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Women’s Auxiliary 


Mrs. Robert Naylor, presiding. Here, 
the Washington Auxiliary presented 
her with a beautiful basket of flowers, 
and each lady was given a very beau- 
tiful and useful bag made of hand- 
woven wool. The bags were of several 
different plaids, all self-fringed, and 
the handles were braided yarn in colors 
to match the plaid of the bag. 

At this meeting reports of the com- 
mittees were given, followed by very 
interesting summaries of the work car- 
ried on the past year by each state. 
These reports disclosed all the states 
now organized have been active to a 
large degree and told of many splendid 
projects along the lines of lamb and 
wool promotion that were carried out 
successfully. 

Some of the most popular methods 
used to promote the greater consump- 
tion of lamb and wool were: essay con- 
tests, exhibits of both cuts of lamb and 
various uses of wool, fashion shows, 
radio advertising, awarding of scholar- 
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ships to outstanding 4-H Club boys 
and girls, awarding of special prizes to 
4-H boys and girls in fat-lamb con- 
tests, serving lamb menus, and the 
selling of woolen ties and toys. 

Some suggestions for additional ways 
in which we can carry on our promotion 
work were given and I believe it would 
be well to mention them here. It was 
suggested: 

1. That we sponsor the giving of 
woolen gifts at weddings, for birthdays, 
for the new baby, for Christmas and 
on all occasions where possible. 

2. That-match books with the slogan 
“Eat More Lamb and Wear More 
Wool” be given away. 

3. That lamb recipe booklets be dis- 
tributed among our friends outside the 
wool growing industry. 

4. That lamb stickers be used on all 
letters. 

5. That we make a survey of the ad- 
vertising of lamb and wool in all the 
leading periodicals. 

Following the morning meeting a 
most delightful luncheon was given in 
the Isabella Dining Room of the hotel. 
Here, in one of the most _ beautiful 
rooms it has been my privilege to see, 
the Lower Yakima Chapter of the 
Washington Association was hostess 
group to a large number of our mem- 
bers and guests. The Washington As- 
sociation President, Mrs H. F. Roberts, 
Yakima, was toastmistress, and at her 
table was the National Auxiliary Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Robert Naylor, and her 
staff of officers, past presidents, and 
honored guests. Entertainment includ- 
ed duet numbers of piano and electric 
organ; readings by association mem- 
bers, Mrs. E. V. Jarrett, Comstock, 
Texas, and Mrs. M. E. Davis, Ellens- 
burg, Washington; and a vocal selec- 
tion by Miss Elizabeth Sampson, so- 
prano, accompanied by Mrs. Ila Smith 
Blake. 

The unique table decorations were 
hand-knitted dresses on miniature man- 
nequins. The costumes were made and 
designed by Verda Moffat of the Low- 

er Yakima Chapter. These manne- 
quins were later displayed in the lobby 
of the hotel and attracted wide atten- 
tion. 

We were again treated to clever little 
favors—this time in the shape of tiny 


knitted bootees in various pastel wool 
yarns, and filled with raw wool which 
contained sachet. 

During the remainder of the after- 
noon the women met in joint session 
with the men and enjoyed hearing such 
able speakers as C. J. Fawcett, F. Eu- 
gene Ackerman, and James Coon talk 
on wool affairs. 

Later on in the evening at the con- 
vention banquet, our generous hosts 
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the best use I could make of the wo 
bags given us earlier at one of th 
meetings was to carry around all th 
rest of my favors. 

Following the breakfast, the closing § 
session of the Women’s Auxiliary meg. 
ings was held at the Davenport Hotel 
where it was our pleasure to hear ,§ 
most interesting talk by F. Eugen§ 
Ackerman of New York City. MB 
Ackerman was introduced by Mr. Ma 


These mannequins, 31 inches high, made an attractive decoration for the | 
ladies’ [uncheon at the National Convention. They were designed and | 


dressed in hand-knitted costumes by Verda Moffat, Yakima, Washington. 


again fed us royally. The dinner was 
followed by a fine program of enter- 
tainment which ran the gamut of Hula 
dancing, sleight-of-hand performing, 
ventriloquism, trapeze art, swing, cow- 
boy, and classical music. Dancing in 
the Italian Gardens followed. 
Thursday morning we once more 
were led to the bounteous board, this 
time to the Spokane Hotel for break- 
fast. Here, as usual, favors were the 
order of the day and besides cellophane 
bags of the famous Washington apples 
and miniature packages of salt, we were 
given lapel ornaments in the shape of 
wool dolls. About this time I decided 


Hoke, president of the Oregon Wo 
Growers Association. 

Mr. Ackerman in his talk stresseij 
the value of wool promotion in conneth 
tion with the “Battle of the Fiber! 
now in full swing. He stated rayon wa 
only thirty years old but alread) 
through promotion and other methods 


its use had increased over a thousanlil 
per cent, and that it had broken inti 


the fields of silk and cotton use to sutl 
an extent that these businesses alt 
nearly bankrupt. Rayon has also matt 
deep inroads into the wool world. “If 
creating rayon there has not beell 
created another fiber but just a cheaj 
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imitation of other staple fibers,” he 
stated. 

One fact brought out in Mr. Acker- 
man’s talk was that, when wool is added 
to any other fiber, the value of that 
fiber is increased; however, when any 
other fiber is added to wool, the value 


of the wool is decreased. He also 
stressed the part women can play in 
the promotion of wool, saying it is for 
us to force the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to prohibit certain types of decep- 
tive advertising now employed by the 
rayon manufacturers as well as other 
companies. 

Speaking of retailing practices com- 
mon today, Mr. Ackerman told us 43 
to 55 per cent of the selling cost is the 
retailer’s mark-up, creating a situation 
whereby the cost of retail distribution 
equals all previous service costs com- 
bined. “As the cost of the product goes 
down, the consumer gets less for his 
money, and vice versa,” he stated. 
Therefore, it behooves the consumer to 
buy just as good an article as his purse 
will allow, thus insuring the most 


value for his money. 

One way the members of our Auxil- 
iary could do much good to promote 
use of wool would be to work with the 
parent-teachers’ associations and retail 
merchants in an effort to have better 
materials put into children’s clothing. 
At the present time the poorest mate- 
rials are put into this type of clothing. 
Another important job ahead for us is 
to make sure all the provisions of the 
Wool Labeling Act are obeyed and re- 
port any infringements to the proper 
authorities. 

A brief discussion followed Mr. 
Ackerman’s talk. 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 
Utah, chairman; Mrs. H. F. Roberts, 
Washington; Mrs. James Laidlaw, Ida- 
ho; Mrs. H. C. Noelke, Texas; Mrs. 
L. R. Ingersoll, Colorado; and Mrs. 
Mac Hoke, Oregon, was given. They 
presented the following names: Mrs. 
Ralph I. Thompson, Heppner, Oregon, 
for president; Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, for first vice 
president; Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, 
Del Rio, Texas, for second vice presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Harold Cohn, Heppner, 
Oregon, for sécretary-treasurer. 

All the above officers were elected by 


acclamation. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, the new 
National Auxiliary President, called her 
executive officers together in a meeting 
during the afternoon and there outlined 
her plans for the coming year’s work 
and named committees. These commit- 
tees are as follows: 


Promotion 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Chairwoman. 
Mrs. John Thomas, Fort Stockton, Texas. 
Mrs. L. R. Ingersoll, Rifle, Colorado. 
Mrs. A. S. Boyd, Baker, Oregon. 


Mrs. W. A. McGuffie, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 
Mrs. Angelo Katseanes, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


Mrs. Byron Wilson, Kemmerer, Wyoming. 


Ways and Means 
Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, Del Rio, Texas, 
Chairwoman. 

Mrs. Robert Naylor, Emmett, Idaho. 
Mrs. Herman Oliver, John Day, Oregon. 
Mrs. Harry Roberts, Yakima, Washington 
Mrs Louis Visintainer, Craig, Colorado 
Mrs. P. J. Quealy, Kemmerer, Wyoming. 
Mrs. Dan Capener, Utah. 


Revisions 

Mrs. Mac Hoke, Chairwoman, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 

Mrs. Marsh Lee, Fort Stockton, Texas. 

Resolutions 

Mrs. H. C. Noelke, San Angelo, Texas. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 1606 South 4th East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 Prince- 
ton Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
continued as press correspondent, and 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 1606 South 4th 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
named historian. 

Of interest to both men and women 
at the convention were the fine exhibits 
on the mezzanine floor and in the hotel 
lobby, with various state auxiliaries in 
charge. Texas utilized the wool of both 
sheep and goats to make its outstand- 
ing exhibit. A lounging robe of pink 
wool, woven almost as fine as silk, and 
trimmed with handmade lace, was pre- 
sented to its retiring auxiliary presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. T. Baker of San Angelo. 
Photographs of a bevy of Texas beau- 
ty queens, including “Miss Del Rio,” 
who modeled woolen wear, and posed 
with Texas sheep and goats, formed 
another part of this display. There was 
also a piece of flock wallpaper in blue 
and white—which, by way of explan- 
ation, is paper upon which the design 
has been embossed in white wool, This 
exhibit dates from Colonial days, and 
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indicates the beauty of home decora- 
tion in early America. 

Oregon wool growers sponsored a 
fine display from that state. Mrs. A. 
S. Boyd, Baker, new president, and 
Mrs. Ralph Thompson, Heppner, re- 
tiring state president, proudly display- 
ed the gray woolen dress made and 
worn by Miss Geraldine deLancey, 
Oregon State College 4-H Club leader, 
who won the national 4-H Club leader- 
ship trophy and scholarship recently 
at Chicago. 

The Lower Yakima Valley Chapter 
had on exhibit an array of doll-like 
models, each wearing a knitted wool 
garment, the work of Mrs. Verda Mof- 
fat of the chapter. 

One spot in the hotel lobby was a 
busy place indeed—and that was the 
booth where the wool ties were sold. 
Here, at one time or another, practical- 
ly every person stopped to choose from 
the large array, a tie for husband, 
friend, or one’s self. A chance on two 
beautiful woolen blankets was given 
with each purchase and when the num- 
bers were drawn the lucky winners 
were Mr. C. S. Flower of Sunnyside, 
Washington, and Mr. R. H. Reynolds, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





New Mexico’s Wool and 


Lamb Week 


N connection with the 38th annual 

convention of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association held in Albuquer- 
que, February 6 and 7 Governor John 
E. Miles issued a proclamation setting 
aside the week beginning February 3 
as “New Mexico Sheep and Wool 
Week.” 

The Governor’s proclamation urged 
that people during the week use lamb 
on their tables and make purchases of 
goods, within their needs containing 
wool. “I further urge,” the proclama- 
tion read, “the retail mercantile stores 
of this state, selling either lamb or wool 
or both to advertise these products of 
our state in a manner designated to at- 
tract public attention and encourage 
increased buying thereof; to the great- 
er encouragement and advancement of 
the sheep growing industry of New 
Mexico.” 






Selling at Home Versus Selling at 
Centrai Markets 


By R. C. Ashby, University of Illinois 


An Address before the 76th Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, January 22, 1941, Spokane, Washington. 


; eee marketing is a compli- 
cated job, a difficult one. There 

are many situations in the marketing 
of lambs which may influence the long- 
time welfare of ranchmen. Six of them 
are mentioned here, viz.: 

1. Maintenance of effective buying com- 
petition on the part of slaughterers. 

2. Influence of marketing methods on 
prices. 

3. Sale of lambs on the basis of actual 
grade. 

4. Selection of the best market, keep- 
ing markets in line. 

§. Railroad-transit and freight-rate mat- 
ters. 

6. Increase of lamb consumption. 

They will be considered in the above 
order. 


Buying Competition Important 

The first problem, effective buying 
competition, has a direct bearing on the 
others. It is well known that, of the 
United States’ total, federally inspected 
slaughter of sheep and lambs, four out 
of every five go to one of four concerns, 
to one of four buyers. That represents 
intensive concentration on the buying 
side. Lamb selling, on the other hand, 
is widely scattered—highly decentral- 
ized. 

It would seem that ranchmen can 
best contribute toward the maintenance 
of effective buying competition by sup- 
porting the kind of markets, by em- 
ploying the sort of marketing methods, 
which afford all responsible slaughter- 
ers the same opportunity to bid on and 
to buy lambs. 

Thus far, the open competitive mar- 
ket has been the most effective means 
to that end. 


Marketing Methods Do Influence 


Prices 


The second problem, the influence 
of marketing methods on lamb prices, 
deserves careful consideration. It re- 
quires some consideration of how prices 
are arrived at. 





Obviously, no buyer will pay more 
than he is required to pay for any 
livestock he is buying. Marketing men 
are well aware that no one buyer, big 
or little, is ever the best buyer for all 
weights and all grades of lambs. Every 
lot is usually worth more to, is more 
needed by, one buyer than other buy- 
ers. An effective job of selling is done 
when each lot of lambs is sold to the 
buyer who can use that lot to the best 
advantage, hence is willing to pay the 
most for it. Such selling is possible 
only in a market where real competi- 
tion prevails. 

Everyone has heard the statement 
that supply and demand determine 
prices. But how many have heard any 
clear explanation of how prices are 
thus determined? 

In the first place, supply and de- 
mand operate effectively only in mar- 
kets that are freely open and competi- 
tive. If and as competition becomes re- 
stricted, prices are determined less and 
less by actual supply and demand con- 
ditions. Instead, prices come to be 
more and more established by what 
economists designate as administrative 
determination. 

In the second place, the forces of 
supply and demand are brought togeth- 
er only through the operation of the 
marketing system—through the action 
of individuals all over the country who 
are a part of that marketing system. 
Unless the system functions well, the 
prices paid for livestock may differ 
considerably from the prices which 
would be justified by the real supply 
and demand conditions. 

Because of the high centralization 
of buying in the lamb trade, buyers 
have a definite advantage over the sell- 
ers. Ranchmen can offset that only by 
employing sales agencies, salesmen, that 
are competent to interpret basic supply 
and demand conditions (to know what 
lambs should sell for); by placing 


their selling in the hands of men who 
are equal to the buyers in training and 
in trading skill; then, by putting into 
the hands of those men sufficient vol. 
ume of lambs for sale that they will 
have the bargaining power necessary 
to develop the full strength of the mar. 
ket. Methods of marketing can and 
do influence prices. Is the method oj 
marketing you are using supporting 
the price structure or does it tend to 
weaken it? 

How are lamb prices established? 


One of the best posted men I know § 


said only a few days ago, “Prices are 
made by buyers who want lambs, at a 
place where the lambs are before them, 
bidding against each other for them, 
That is what makes a market.” 


Sale of Lambs on Basis of Grade 


Now, the third problem, the sale of 
lambs on the basis of actual grade and 
quality. 

Some of our larger public markets 
do not sell lambs on a grade basis— 
good and choice being sold together, 
the sort varying from day to day. 

To mention but a few aspects of this 
problem: this method enables buyers to 
pay all commission firms the same 


“top”; it handicaps slaughterers who | 
want only closely sorted quality lambs; 7 
and—most important, in some respects J 


—it means a lower market “top” on 
which to buy lambs in the country 
(those lambs usually sorted closely). 


Further, this system of buying tends § 
to discourage the production of quality 


lambs, and it encourages _ selling 


“around the market” by producers 0! § 
quality lambs. This tendency to divert § 
quality lambs away from the market J 
may go so far that there would be days § 


with no choice lambs on the market, 
the market, “top” being made by such 
as were on sale. 


In this connection, the following § 
statement is pertinent: “At many olf 
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our more important central markets, 
the competition of small specialty pack- 
ers and order buyers, who were former- 
ly the most active buyers for closely 
sorted livestock, has largely disappear- 
ed, A number of these small independ- 
ent packers have been purchased by 
the large national packers; others have 
transferred their buying operations to 
country points. This too often leaves 
the buying competition of the market 
in the hands of a few large packers who 
buy all classes and grades of livestock 
and are primarily interested in keeping 
prices at the terminal market as low 
as possible.” (1) 

On the other hand, at some markets 
it is possible to obtain a decided prem- 
ium for quality lambs. For nine years 
Highland County, Ohio, has had a 
lamb improvement campaign ‘under- 
way. As their lambs are ready for mar- 
ket, they are closely sorted and graded 
at the shipping point. All are shipped 
to the Cincinnati Union Stock Yards 
and are sold on the open market by 
an outstanding commission firm on 
that market. Of six shipments of their 
lambs on the Cincinnati market last 
season, the premiums (above any oth- 
er sales on the market, the same days) 
are reported as follows: 75 cents, 65 
cents, 75 cents, $1.65, $1.25, and $1.10 
per hundredweight. A strong independ- 
ent Cincinnati packer bids actively for 
these lambs. 

Here, then, are two methods of sell- 
ing: (1) Mixed sale, at a price below 
the value of the best lambs; and (2) 
sale on actual grade, securing a higher 
price for the better lambs. Which is 
the better way for the grower; for the 
market; for the processor; for the con- 
sumer? 

Sure Highland County growers could 
sell their lambs right at home, at Cin- 
cinnati “top,” and save the marketing 
expense. But what would the “top” 
be? Who would make it, on what grade 
of lambs? Are they not doing a much 
better job by selling on the market? 

Another aspect of this problem is 
vital. How can growers sell lambs on 
grade if slaughterers will not buy on 
a grade basis (or will not pay adequate 


1By L. B. Mann, Farm Credit Administration, 


Washington, D. C., in an address before the 
American Society of Animal Production, Chica- 
£0, November 29, 1940. 


differentials as between grades)? Here 
is a case in point. In an address before 
the American Institute of Cooperation, 
Chicago, August 10, 1939, Mr. W. W. 
Fuqua, Columbia, Missouri, said: 

“We, as producers of livestock, think 
that by improving the quality of our prod- 
uct we can increase the consumption of 
that commodity . . . We do not feel we 
are getting full cooperation in some cases 
where we have greatly improved the quality 
of a certain product. Again quoting specific 
cases, a carload of graded lambs from Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, shipped to the St. Louis 
market and sold by the St. Louis Producers 
on June 12, 1928, dressed 54 per cent. 
These lambs cost the buyer $17. Second 
grade cost the packers $16; this price on 
the red marked lambs was slightly over the 
regular top of the market that day. In a 
letter written to the Animal Husbandry 
Extension Specialist of the College, he stat- 
ed the graded lambs that cost $17 per hun- 
dredweight were the cheapest lambs that 
he purchased that day and about the cheap- 
est lambs purchased all season, dressing per- 
centage and carcass value in the cooler 
considered. With results like that in their 
record, why is it that packers today on 
the St. Louis market state that they will 
give just as much for mine run lambs as 
they will give for graded lambs?. . .” 

I believe thoroughly in selling slaugh- 
ter livestock by grade. But we cannot 
sell that way unless and until slaugh- 
terers are willing to buy that way. 


Selection of Best Market 


The fourth problem mentioned is 
that of selecting the best market. That 
raises the question of markets getting 
out of line, thus making one a better 
selling point than others on a given 
day. 

It involves the keenness of buying 
competition on each market, the kind 
of lambs received at each, as well as 
the system of grading used, and the 
basis on which prices are reported. 
Likewise, marketing expense, shrink 
and similar considerations enter in. 
Only on the basis of a thorough under- 
standing of conditions effective at each 
market can the ranchman decide which 
is really the best market for him. (A 
suggestion as to how he may have such 
an understanding is offered later in 
this discussion. ) 

As an example, suppose that two 
markets today report “choice” lambs 
at 11 cents; that on one market these 
1l-cent lambs were really choice, 
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weighed 90 pounds and dressed 51 per 
cent; that on the other market the 11- 
cent lambs weighed 90 pounds and 
dressed 4814 per cent, and actually 
ranged from choice down to medium 
in quality. The lambs at the first mar- 
ket would cost $21.76 on the rail 
against $22.68 at the second. But the 
real difference is even greater — the 
dressed carcasses are less valuable in 
the second case because many grade 
only “good,” some “medium,” and pos- 
sibly a few even “common.” 

This shows how important that fed- 
eral livestock market reports, for the 
various public markets, should be def- 
initely comparable as to grades. Range- 
men have not given close enough at- 
tention to this matter. 


Transportation Is Basic 


The fifth problem, railway-transit 
and freight-rate matters, is of the very 
greatest importance. Transit privileges 
and freight rates determine to a large 
degree where markets may operate, 
where slaughtering may be conducted. 
But two aspects of the transportation 
question will be taken up here: (1) 
Transit or reconsignment privileges, 
and (2) freight-rate discrimination. 

Qualified traffic authorities say that 
Denver is the one public market hav- 
ing reasonably satisfactory reconsign- 
ment privileges. While a large part 
of the northwest and western range 
areas have ready access to the Denver 
market, large areas—both in the 
Northwest and Southwest—cannot 
readily ship there. It would seem a 
definite advantage to such areas in the 
Northwest to have the Denver recon- 
signment privileges put into éffect at 
St. Paul and at Chicago; for such areas 
in the Southwest to have them in ef- 
fect at Kansas City. The other river 
markets would also be entitled to them. 


Many lambs are sold at railroad feed 
yards, enroute from range to market. 
Ranchmen making such sales should 
make sure where the lambs are to be 
slaughtered, determine freight costs to 
the buyer, consider how the slaughterer 
may market the dressed lambs—in 
short, make certain that the price he 
receives reflects the full advantage the 
slaughterer obtains in buying the lambs 
there. Ranchmen should consider, also, 
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the possibility of the best lambs being 
sold at such points, on the basis of 
market prices established on lambs of 
lower killing value. 


Three Groups of Packers 


Important 

At this point it may be well to point 
out that three groups of packers are of 
particular importance to range sheep- 
men: (1) The Big Four (with plants 
in most parts of the United States); 
(2) interior packers (Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota); (3) independent 
eastern packers. It is the third group 
that is primarily responsible for ship- 
ping orders, for the order buying busi- 
ness, on the central markets. Sheep- 
men should be very careful that their 
marketing methods do not favor one of 
these groups at the expense of the oth- 
ers. Competition for meat trade outlets 
is keen between these groups. Favor- 
able freight rates put interior packers 
at an advantage over every plant oper- 
ating east of the Mississippi River. 


Lamb Consumption Should 


Increase 

The sixth problem, increased lamb 
consumption, is vital to the entire sheep 
industry. While federally inspected 
ovine slaughter is nearly 50 per cent 
above 15 years ago, per capita con- 
sumption of lamb has changed little—- 
is still about 7 pounds. It should be at 
least 10 pounds. Your association is 
promoting excellent work in this field, 
as just reported by Mr. Jones. The 
educational and advertising work by 
the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is valuable and should be con- 
tinued. The American Meat Institute is 
doing effective work, as demonstrated 
here this morning. 

A further important means to- 
ward increased consumption is the 
adoption of an effective means of iden- 
tifying dependable lamb quality to con- 
sumers, at the same time informing 
them what this identification means. In 
my opinion, the most effective means 
available to this end is the government 
grade-stamping of lamb carcasses. 
Where that is done, it is possible to fol- 
low your lambs clear through to the 
consumer, grade for grade, and weight 
for weight. Every type of consumer 
will find that one of the federal lamb 
grades suits her on his requirements. 


By buying that grade the consumer is 
assured of the same quality week after 
week. 

The demand for government grade- 
stamped meats is increasing rapidly. 
Recently the United States Department 
of Agriculture issued a new circular, 
“Buying Beef by Grade,” Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 392, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in which 
the different government beef grades 
are illustrated and described. You 
should ask the Department to issue a 
similar circular on lamb. Making such 
a pamphlet available to all meat retail- 
ers selling government grade-stamped 
lamb would be a definite step forward. 


Other Problems 


Many other aspects of lamb market- 
ing are important to the rangeman. 
What is the competitive situation be- 
tween packers—between the Big Four, 
the interior packers, the independent 
eastern packers? Do they all have 
equal opportunity to bid on and to buy 
the kind of lambs their business re- 
quires? What about the big retail 
chains—how do their buying methods 
affect wholesale lamb prices; do they 
support one group of packers as against 
other groups; do they represent hon- 
estly the grades of lamb they sell; do 
their merchandising methods tend to 
encourage increased lamb consump- 
tion? In what ways are present trans- 
portation arrangements aiding or hin- 
dering your market operations? All 
these are vital problems—they are not 
matters that can be dealt with by any 
one producer, however big he be. 


What To Do 


Your as.ociation has undertaken im- 
portant projects in the lines of wool 
utilization and of lamb consumption. 
If I were operating a sheep ranch, I 
should want to see my association un- 
dertake a third line of work, viz., mar- 
ket service. I should want it to employ 
the best available man for this job, 
one who knows lambs, knows markets 
and marketing, knows meats, and who 
knows his way about in both the whole- 
sale and retail meat trades. (And such 
a man could be found.) I would want 
him to spend six to eight months in a 
careful analysis of our major public 
lamb markets, telling Secretary Mar- 


The National Wool Growe; 


shall and members of the association 


exactly what he finds, staying right op § 
top of that problem and keeping us ip. 


formed and advised, from week t 
week. The rest of the year, I would 
want him to study the relation of the 
different groups of packers to us lamb 


producers, the wholesale lamb markets, § 


the operations of the important retail 
chains, and such other aspects of the 
retail trade as merit attention. 


Put the right man on this job, keep § 
him there for two years, and you will § 


have available information 
would save rangemen an immense sum 
of money in the next ten years, be. 


which & 


sides improving your marketing opera- § 


tions from now on. 


Sell At Home or on Central 
Markets 


The first question to decide here is 
whether you need markets, need sales- f 
men, to help you market your lambs, 
Thus far, the central markets have § 
been the sales service for the country’s 


livestock producers. 

You are in a big business. In the last 
few years the twelve western states 
have averaged nearly 100 million dol- 
lars’ annual cash income from the sale 


of sheep and lambs. The four north- 7 
western states have averaged nearly § 
30 millions. Do you know of any busi- © 
ness organization selling 97 millions of 7 
goods per year, even 27 millions, that 9 


does not maintain the strongest pos- 
sible sales department? If by better 
marketing methods you improve lamb 
prices by 1 per cent, see how much 


that would increase your income, and § 
there is very good reason to believe | 


that it could readily be accomplished. 

If this range sheep business has 
reached the point where each grower is 
competent to sell his own lambs, to 
meet packers’ trained buyers on a basis 
of trading equality, there would seem 
to be no reason for not selling at home. 


But, if ranchmen want to maintain § 
effective competition between packer 


buyers, if they want to make sure their 
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lambs are put before the buyer to) 


whom they are worth the most money, J 
if they want to continue to develop an § 


effective sales department as a part of 


their business, then I believe they § 


should strengthen the central markets 
in every way possible. 
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Four 


E state conventions of Utah, Ida- 

ho, Montana, and Washington 
were attended, from what old timers 
say, by record crowds, A feeling of op- 
timism and cooperation prevailed in 
all of the meetings, evidenced by in- 
creased membership and interest. How- 
ever, a note of concern was struck in 
all of the meetings, and a slogan devel- 
oped—“Now is the time to get our 
houses in order”—meaning the future 
was not too clearly defined. As far as 
the writer was able to determine, the 
year 1940 was considered as one in 
which the sheepmen as a whole were 


| able to show “some profit.” 


Feed and weather conditions in the 
great Northwest were generally good 


) with considerable fall moisture improv- 
| ing the ranges. However, there is a sur- 


prising shortage of snow in parts of 
the intermountain country, and this 
lack is causing considerable concern in 
some districts at the present time. Last 


; summer’s drought has necessitated the 


buying of supplemental feeds in some 
areas. 

Keen interest was shown in all states 
concerning the wool situation, present 
and future outlook, government buying 
of foreign wools, the part the British 
Government will play in wool prices, 
and what will ultimately become of 
the 250,000,000 pounds of Australian 
wool placed in storage in the United 


| States. 
e, and § 
believe 
lished. 


This question was very ably handled 
by F. R. Marshall, national secretary, 
or by C. J. Fawcett of the National 


| Wool Marketing Corporation at each 


of these meetings. 

Wool promotion plans were discuss- 
ed at which time all of the conventions 
adopted resolutions favoring collection 
of 10 cents per bag on wool for the 


| Support of this work. 
packer § 


Active interest was shown in the 
question of lamb promotion, particu- 


| larly in connection with the “Consumer 


Education Program” in Kansas City, 
and efforts to increase the use of lamb 
in the Army. A resolution was adopted 
at the four conventions recommend- 


| ing collection at the markets of 75 





cents per car on all lambs going to 
market. 

Other predominating problems at 
these conventions were: (1) predatory 
animal and rodent control, (2) big 
game problems, (3) Forest and Grazing 
Service policies, (4) freight rates, and 
(5) legislation as it effects the stock- 
men in different states. A summariza- 
tion of the official reports and resolu- 
tions as adopted at each convention is 
given below. 


UTAH 


34th Annual Convention 
January 9-10, 1941, 
Salt Lake City 


The assurance that the Utah Wool 
Growers Association has been in cap- 
able hands is evidenced by the fact 
that Don Clyde of Heber was reelected 
for his third term as president. Vern 
W. Pace of Richfield was also reelected 
vice president and James A. Hooper 
of Salt Lake City reappointed secretary 
of the association. 


Resolutions and Committee Reports 


The substance of statements of policy 
as shown in resolutions and committee 
reports follows: 


1. First thought of wool growers is an 
adequate defense program. They offer the 
strength of personnel and production of the 
industry in support of full preparedness. 

2. Opposed the trade agreement program 
and favored a protective tariff that will 
assist us in becoming a self-supporting na- 
tion: American markets should be main- 
tained for American producers and Amer- 
ican labor. 

3. Opposed agreements which grant to 
foreign countries sanitary regulations less 
stringent than those between the states of 
the United States. 

4. Favored a substantial reduction of em- 
ployees in federal and state governments to 
eliminate duplication, and discontinuing of 
government in businesses that can be oper- 
ated bv individuals. 

§. Favored a law similar to the Logan- 
Walter bill. 

6. Opposed transfer of Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to Department of Agriculture; 
should be an independent unit. 

7. Favored an amendment to the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act clearly to define 


State Conventions 








“agricultural labor” in a way similar to the 
definition in the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and to include all labor connected with 
sheep and goat husbandry in that defini- 
tion. 

8. Recommended a committee of Utah 
wool growers to work with assessors and 
commissioners for a more equitable assess- 
ment of range land. 

9. Requested a change of the parity base 
period for wool to include years 1923 to 
1929 inclusive. 

10. Opposed special federal taxes on live- 
stock and livestock products for soil con- 
servation programs, etc. 


Lamb and Wool Marketing 


1. Recommended that the National Wool 
Growers Association advertise lamb and 
wool in every way possible consistent with 
available funds. Favored collection of 10 
cents per bag on wool for latter purpose. 

2. Favored collection of 75 cents per car 
on all shipments of sheep and lambs, and 
suggested packers match this payment and 
that a similar deduction on all lambs pur- 
chased in the country be made. 

3. Suggested Utah Lamb Week be con- 
tinued as an annual project. 

4. Asked that lamb be given a prominent 
place in Army diet, and the upper limit of 
carcass weight be at least 55 pounds. 

5. Urged domestic wool be used exclu- 
sively in government contracts whenever 
available. 

6. Recommended that producers refrain 
from use of tar and petroleum products 
when branding their sheep. 


Association Dues 


The Grazing Service has expressed its 
willingness to consider assisting in the col- 
lection of dues for the Utah Wool Growers, 
and the committee recommended that the 
licensees for grazing on the public domain 
be billed for their dues in the Utah Wool 
Growers Association and that the Division 
of Grazing perfect ways and means to in- 
sist upon the payment of the same by 
licensees. 


Big Game 


1. Recommended to the Board of Big- 
game Control of the State of Utah that 
they determine number of big-game that 
can be supported economically, that can 
be efficiently and properly grazed, and 
then carry out program according to find- 
ings. 

S. Favored the appropriation by Congress 
of federal funds not to exceed $20,000 for 
research purposes. 


At 


3. Requested better cooperation by For- 
est Service’s official representative on Big- 
game Control Board. 

4. Petitioned Governor Herbert B. Maw 
to appoint a fish and game commissioner 
who will work cooperatively with all major 
industries of the state. 

5. Endorsed the action of the Utah Pri- 
vate Land Protective Association and the 
legislation for which they ask. 


Predatory Animals 


1. Endorsed the program and appreciated 
the work of all agencies in their efforts on 
predatory animal control. 

2. Recommended appointment of a per- 
manent committee composed of one man 
from each county to work with the super- 
visor of the Division of Predator and Ro- 
dent Control of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and that from this group a 
committee of three representative members 
be chosen to contact the State Board of 
Agriculture in following up the work of 
the predatory animal control program. 

3. Urged that advisory boards of Graz- 
ing Service and Forest Service make liberal 
appropriations for predatory animal control. 

4. Recommended that those responsible 
for administration of national parks and 
other federally controlled areas perfect a 
predatory animal control program. 


Public Lands 


1. Resolved that Grazing Service and 
Forest Service remain in their respective 
departments as at present. 

2. Opposed blocking of state school lands. 

3. Opposed any increase in fees for li- 
censes for grazing on the public domain. 

4. Opposed the creation of additional na- 
tional parks, national monuments, recrea- 
tional areas, and acquisition of the beds of 
streams. 

5. Commended Congressman J. W. Rob- 
inson, chairman of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, for his stand in refusing to foster 
legislation authorizing the President to create 
recreational areas and repealing the act un- 
der which national monuments are created. 


National Forests 


1. Appreciated cooperation of Forest Ser- 
vice in 1940 and their recognition of the 
advisory boards. 

2. Requested Forest Service perfect a pro- 
gram for the proper control of poisonous 
plants, rodents and predatory animals. 

3. Requested big game on national for- 
ests be reduced to carrying capacity. 

4. Requested Forest Service carry out re- 
sults of surveys and that all stock be per- 
mitted to enter at the same time on the 
forests. 

5. Recommended the Forest Service re- 
main within the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





The P rogram 


President Clyde, in his address, said 
that although the wool growing indus- 
try faces many uncertainties, 1941 
“should be a year of prosperity for 
Utah wool growers.” He said that the 
industry is wholeheartedly back of the 
national defense program and the only 
request of the National Defense Com- 
mission was that “in the hysteria of 
this emergency” producers of any com- 
modity not be undermined by a flood 
of foreign goods of which the domestic 
supply is adequate. “We do not expect 
prices Aeyond reasonable remunera- 
tion, with the increasing costs of pro- 
duction taken into consideration,” Mr. 
Clyde said. 





President Don Clyde of the 
Utah Association 


Governor Herbert B. Maw, another 
speaker at the convention, stressed the 
necessity for developing industry in 
Utah and told the growers he would 
present to the legislature a plan for 
this and for raising the standard of liv- 
ing throughout the state. Governor 
Maw promised the wool growers that 
they would get full cooperation from 
the state government in any problems 
that arise. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, president of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, gave a report of 
the valuable work being done by the 








The National Wool Growe, 





auxiliary on furthering knowledge oj 
lamb and wool. She said, “We muy 
educate ourselves and then teach oth. 
ers.” 

F. R. Marshall, national se. 
retary, said that the government ha 
taken no action to control the 1948 
clip, but that our price will be pegged 
by the price set by the British govern. 
ment on the 250 million-pound stock § 
pile stored in this country and on di.§ 
rect sales that are to be continued. He 
also discussed the reciprocal trade 
agreement act now extended until 1943 § 
and the truth-in-fabric law which wil} 
become effective July 14, 1941. 

D. D. Green, chief of the Divi-§ 
sion of Predator and Rodent Control § 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, ex. 


plained the work done by that agency; § 


C. J. Olsen, assistant regional for-§ 


ester, at Ogden, Utah, gave a report of § 


the surveys being carried on concern. 
ing numbers of big game in Utah 
A. D. Molohon, chief of Range In- 

provements, Grazing Service, explained § 


the benefits to stockmen under th® 


administration of the public lands by 


the Grazing Service. Dr. Adam S. Ben- 77 
nion of Salt Lake City gave an his- 


torical background of the sheep busi- 


ness in Utah and spoke of the import-§ 


ance of this industry to the state. 


Mr. R. C. Pollock, general manager § 
of the National Livestock and Mea 
Board, outlined their work on general § 
meat consumption, and the part they # 
are playing in aiding government off- 
cials with the meat problems of the® 


Army. The Board’s very interesting 


and instructive picture, “Meat anf 


”? 


Romance, 


was shown before the con- 
vention. zi 


IDAHO 
48th Annual Convention 
January 12-14, 1941 


Pocatello 


Over five hundred Idaho Woolf 
Growers in 


Boise, secretary. 


Committee reports as adopted made 


the following recommendations: 








ES ERT 


convention placed they 
stamp of approval on the work of their 
organization for 1940 by reelectingy 
H. B. Soulen, Weiser, president forf 
the second time, T. H. Gooding, Sho f 
shone, vice president, and M. C. Claat,® 
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February, 1941 


General Operations 


1. Urged “Senator McCarran to re-intro- 
duce the National Theft Act for the pro- 
tection of western livestock owners and that 
every effort be made to obtain enough 
yotes to pass it over the President’s veto.” 

2. Requested that assessed valuation on 
sheep not be raised above the present $3 
valuation. 

3. Pleaded that every wool grower meet 
with county commissioners and assessors to 
see that all grazing lands are properly as- 
sessed. 

4. Opposed to the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, or its officers, entering into any 
negotiations, agreements, or contracts 
whereby the individual members of the as- 
sociation would be represented in matters 
pertaining to labor, marketing, hiring, or 
any other matter that is distinctly an in- 
dividual problem. 

§. Recommended officers be directed to 
request Senators and Representatives to 
work for clarification of “agricultural la- 
bor” under the National Wage and Hour 
Act. 


Freight Rates, Feedyards, Stockyards, 
and Transportation 


1. Urged officers to be alert to any 
problems affecting wool growers’ interests 
in regard to new I. C. C. law. 

2. Endorsed pending legislation permit- 
ting railroads to handle passenger cars in 
mixed train service next to the engine. 

3. Asked that I. C. C. maintain 85 per 
cent feeder and stocker rate and also re- 
quire that the feeder rate apply on diver- 
sion from market to country destinations. 

4. Objected to lowering of any dressed 
meat rate on movement from east to west. 

§. Urged that I.C.C. prptect existing 
minimum weights on livestock cars. 

6. Condemned the loading, unloading, 
feed, and service charges still assessed on 
lambs at some stations. 

7. Demanded all commission firms. sell- 
ing livestock furnish an itemized account 
sale showing in detail all charges, feed bills, 
and deductions. 

8. Asked that the Secretary publish in the 
Bulletin and the National Association pub- 
lish in the Wool Grower, occasionally, the 
list of yardage and commission charges as- 
sessed at various markets. Opposed all at- 
tempts to increase these charges. 

9. Commended officials of Union Pacific 
for blanket $2.18 rail and gulf rate on wool 
to Boston. Urged these men and associa- 
tion officers endeavor to obtain a compe- 
titive $2.18 rate for wool by rail-lake-rail 
and a commensurate all-rail rate of $2.33. 

10. Pleaded that I. C. C. continue to al- 
low the railroads to offer 60 days free stor- 
age on wool. 





President H. B. Soulen of the 
Idaho Association 


11. Recommended growers __ trucking 
lambs to railroad loading points always pay 
trucking charge at railroad point. 

12. Objected to legislation or regulation 
of size, length, and weight of trucks differ- 
ent from that now being employed for 
transportation of livestock and agricultural 
commodities. 


Predatory Animals 


1. Opposed the elimination of the Sheep 
Commission and Predatory Animal Board as 
it now exists. 

2. Insisted that at least 30 per cent of 
the 50 per cent of the Taylor Grazing 
funds accruing back to the various dis- 
tricts be spent for predatory animal work. 

3. Pleaded that more emphasis be placed 
by sports Jeaders and officials on the control 
of bobcats, mountain lion, and coyotes. 

4. Requested the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association to continue the National 
Predatory Animal Committee, and that a 
control program be studied by this com- 
mittee to employ all methods of eradica- 
tion. 

§. Asked that the 12 western range 
states adopt a minimum bounty of $2 on 
coyotes and other predators. 

6. Favored annual appropriation of not 
less than $1,000,000 for predatory control, 
as authorized by the act of Congress known 
as H. R. 9599 passed in 1931. 

7. Demanded federal agencies recognize 
control of predatory animals as a_neces- 
sary function of government and apportion 
funds for this purpose for use in the areas 
they administer. 

8. Recommended sufficient poison be 
placed in hands of responsible men for use 
in eliminating predators. 
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Wool Marketing and Advertising 


1. Commended the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association program to promote con- 
sumption of wool; also, commended wool 
firms, cooperatives and mills making the 
collections. 

2. Urged an increase in per bag assess- 
ment for wool promotion from 5 to 10 
cents. 

3. Favored use of domestic wool in all 
government orders. 

4. Opposed use of substitutes for wool in 
the manufacture of military clothing and 
equipment. 

5. Requested the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration to give notice and hearing to off- 
cials of National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion before disposing of wools from the 
Australian reserve supply. 

6. Reaffirmed “that we are opposed to 
Trade Agreements Act and urge Congress 
to see that the terms of the Constitution 
of the United States be complied with as 
regards treaties.” 


Forests 


1. Recommended that the permittee, 
members of advisory board, and forest sup- 
ervisor conduct a survey of an area before 
reduction of permitted stock is made on 
that area. 

2. Requested Forest Service to improve 
water facilities to avoid all possible trailing. 

3. Urged construction of fences for con- 
trol of unherded stock. 

4. Insisted land department of state and 
counties and all owners of private lands 
refuse to convey title to any federal agency. 


Taylor Grazing 


1. Reaffirmed request that all grazing be 
placed in the Department of Agriculture. 

2. Criticized the spending of taxpayer’s 
money by the Interior Department in its 
campaign to absorb the Forest Service. 

3. Recommended ten-year permits be is- 
sued by the Grazing Service before the 
opening of the 1941 grazing season. 

4. Opposed to withdrawal of public lands 
for national parks. 

5. Urged the legislature of the State of 
Idaho amend laws pertaining to herd dis- 
tricts so that property owners have a right 
to petition county commissioners to form 
a herd district and outline its boundaries. 


Lamb Marketing 


1. Opposed to any form of processing 
tax on either wool or lamb that might in 
any way be attempted by the Congress. 

2. Objected to any trade barriers in in- 
terstate commerce. 

3. Urged more consumption of lamb by 
Army. 

4. Felt that commission companies 
should act only in the capacity of salesmen. 
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5. Favored amendments that will exclude 
the killing, handling, and processing of live- 
stock from National Labor Relations Act. 

6. Wondered why the live market often 
continues to decline while the dressed trade 
remains on an even level. 

7. Favored collection of 75 cents per 
car on sheep and lambs at central markets 
and collection of one cent per head at auc- 
tion markets to be expended for lamb pro- 
motion and advertising. 


General Resolutions 


Endorsed the general principles of the 
so-called Logan-Walter bill and urged that 
it be reintroduced and that President 
Roosevelt be asked to sign this measure. 


The Cost of Production 


The cost of production studies for 
1939 show a net operating profit per 
ewe of $0.33, and it was indicated that 
1940 would show a substantial gain 
in net operating profit over this 1939 
figure. 


The Program 


Soulen discussed the 
toward government 


President 
growing trend 


ownership of public domain “gravely 


threatening the stockman’s right to the 
range.” Other problems seen by Mr. 
Soulen as demanding a definite and 
aggressive policy were: (1) Flooding 
American markets with foreign wools 
that were now blockaded from other 
markets; (2) instability of lamb and 
wool prices throughout the summer 
months “when Idaho growers make 
most of their shipments;” (3) declin- 
ing United States wool consumption 
despite increased Army needs; (4) an 
unfair 50 to 1 ratio of beef to mutton 
in meat purchases by defense forces. 

In spite of the many problems, Sou- 
len saw “healthy” 1941 markets and a 
greatly improved condition of the in- 
dustry “if we keep our heads in time 
of national stress.” 

Governor Chase A. Clark addressed 
the convention and reiterated his earli- 
er expressed belief that the Sheep Com- 
mission “as a matter of economy to 
the wool growers, themselves,” should 
be abolished; but he added that the 
continuance of that body, inasmuch 
as it is association sponsored, is “up 
to the men who foot the bill.” 

Mrs. Robert Naylor, president of 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary, 


and Mrs. James Laidlow, president of 
Idaho Auxiliary, gave talks before the 
convention. 

Selective service was explained by 
Captain Percy A. Lasselle and Lt. Col- 
onel Norman B. Adkinson of Boise. 
A. R. Babcock of Moore, Idaho, 
president, Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association, spoke of the 
closely allied interests of sheepmen and 
cattlemen and pledged cooperation. 
F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National, talked on the wool situation 
as affected by war. J. M. Jones of the 
National Association gave a report on 
the program of “Consumer Education 
on Lamb,” recently completed in Kan- 
sas City. D. D. Green, chief of 
the Division of Predator and Rodent 
Control, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, explained the plan of cooperative 
mammal control now being carried on. 
William B. Wright of Deeth, Ne- 
vada, president of the Nevada State 
Cattlemen’s Association, charged the 
Grazing Service with “attempting to 
circumvent the powers of the Ameri- 
can courts.” 

Messrs. E. F. Rinehart, animal hus- 
bandman of the Extension Service, J. 
C. Siddoway, Teton, wool grower, and 
J. E. Nordby, director of the U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, all 
talked on problems confronting the 
wool growers in regard to the sheep 
themselves. 

D. R. Phelps of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board showed the 
sound film ‘Meat and Romance;” 
A. D. Molohon, chief of Range Im- 
provements, spoke for the Grazing 
Service, and C. N. Wood, regional 
forester of Ogden, Utah, for the For- 
est Service. 


MONTANA 


40th Annual Convention 
January 16-18, 1941 
Great Falls 


The new board of trustees of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
reelected W. G. Gilbert, Dillon, pres- 
ident, J. E. Foster, Harlowton, vice 
president, and: Paul Etchepare, Helena, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A record breaking registration of 
over eight hundred started the 40th 
annual convention off in fine shape. 


The National Wool Growe; 


Much interest was taken in all depart. 
ments, and a very excellent wool ex. 
hibit was on display at the convention, 
Hundreds saw the historical showing of 
spinning, weaving, and knitting in the 
Rainbow Hotel lobby. 

Committee reports as adopted are 
summarized below. 


General Resolutions 


1. Resolved to do all in our power t 
raise as much lamb and wool as _ possible 
to aid in the national defense. 

2. Asked that the officials of the Nation. 
al Wool Growers Association be invited to 
advise with the National Defense Com. 
mission when and if an emergency exists 
and when and if an unreasonable price for 
wool has been reached. 

3. Insisted upon the reinstatement of the 
requirement of the exclusive use of 100 
per cent domestic wool in all future goy- 
ernment contracts, 


Forestry and Grazing 


1. Demanded a thorough investigation by 
the State Land Board and other agencies 
before state lands are sold, in order to 
determine the use and purpose for which 
the lands are to be used by the applicant, 

2. Recommended that appropriations be 
increased to enable the federal agency con- | 
cerned to meet the objectives of the fire J 
control law. 

3. Favored the establishment of local 
forest advisory boards to work in con- 
junction with the state and federal advis- 
ory boards and favored the passage of the 
Johnson Act giving legal status to these 


boards. 
Predatory Animals 


1. Requested the legislature to appropri- 
ate from the general fund $30,000 annual- 
ly for the support of predatory animal con- 
trol. 


2. Urged the Congress of the United 
States immediately to put into effect the 
provisions of the act (H.R. 9599-Pub. No. § 
776, 71st Congress, approved March 2nd, 
1931) which authorized an appropriation 
of one million dollars annually for control 
of predatory and other injurious animals. 

3. Extended thanks to the State Fish 
and Game Commission for their support 7 
and asked for any and all additional as- 9 
sistance that can be rendered. 


Lamb Feeding 


Opposed to the present reduction in sugat 
beet acreage and pledged support to any 
legislation which will bring about the re- 
instatement of the acreage lost and provide 
a reasonable and orderly expansion of the § 
sugar beet industry. 
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Legislation 


1. Recommended the acceptance of the 
provisions of the Pittman-Robinson Act by 
the State of Montana if proper safeguards 
can be provided to the livestock industry. 

2. Urged a working agreement with 
neighboring states to collect taxes due Mon- 
tana for sheep from outside states. 

3, Asked that Farm Credit Administra- 
tion be reinstated as an independent agency. 

4, Requested legislature to continue State 
Forestry Board, but make such changes 
necessary to satisfy present complaints. 

§. Opposed ratification of any treaty 
permitting the importing of livestock or 
livestock products, including wool, from any 
country where foot-and-mouth disease pre- 
vails. 

6. Objected to the extension of the trade 
agreement policy. 


Stockyards and Transportation 


1. Objected to any legislation or regula- 
tion of any kind that would prohibit the 
use of trucks of the size and capacity now 
being employed in the transportation of live- 
stock within the State of Montana. 

2. Urged Congressmen to reintroduce the 
McCarran Livestock Theft bill or similar 
legislation. 

3. Requested representation at I. C. C. 
hearing for the purpose of considering the 
matter of 60-day free storage of wool by 
railway carriers. 

4. Asked railroads and I. C. C. for a re- 
duction of present tariff on grease wool. 


Taxation 


1. Recommended assessed valuation on 
sheep in Montana as follows: purebred 
bucks $10, range bucks $5, coming year- 
ling ewes $5, coming twos, threes, and fours 
$6, fives $3, and all others $1. 

2. Objected to appropriations for any 
purpose, except those essential to govern- 
ment and welfare of the nation. 

3. Opposed increase in property taxes or 
new taxes, or increased rates in existing 
taxes, 

4. Commended the economy program of 
the incoming state administration. 

§. Urged the continued accumulation of 
such basic data by the State Board of Equal- 
ization as may be necessary to classify all 
lands on a productivity basis. 


The Program 


President Gilbert reported the fi- 
nancial condition of the association 
and spoke of the great increase in 
number of paid-up members—approxi- 
mating 1,000 as against 302 of a year 
ago. 
The redistribution of trustees was 
announced, based on the sheep popula- 


tion, into three districts so that the 
association is assured every part of the 
state is represented. 


President W. G. Gilbert of the 


Montana Association 


Secretary Etchepare gave the high- 
lights of the association’s activities and 
accomplishments the past year. 

C. J. Fawcett, general manager 
of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration of Boston, spoke on the “Ef- 
fects of the Defense Program on the 
Wool Market.” 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, vice 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, said there are approxi- 
mately 20,000 people in Montana de- 
riving their living from the woolgrow- 
ing industry. In talking on the sub- 
ject “Your Business and Mine,” he 
said, “Montana ranks third in the 
number of sheep and second in wool 
production, with an income of $50 
for every individual in the state. Mon- 
tana stands first in the average value 
of sheep per head.” 

The 4-H demonstration team from 
Yellowstone County gave a practical 
exhibition of what causes loss of 
livestock and methods of preventing 
this loss. 

F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National, spoke to the convention on 
the wool situation and criticized a 
statement made by Secretary Morgen- 
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thau in which he cited wool among 
three products which he charged had 
been subjected to “unwarranted rises 
in prices.” Mr. Marshall maintained 
that wool prices were not high enough, 
considering the increased costs of pro- 
duction, and that prices were under 
those of 1937 and 1939 and under the 
1920-1929 average. 

Dr. R. R. Renne, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Mon- 
tana State College, talked on taxation 
as it affects the wool industry. He was 
followed by Dr. R. T. Clark, head of 
animal husbandry at Montana State 
College, and Curtis Hughes, in a dis- 
cussion of wool grading and shrinkage. 


WASHINGTON 
January 20, 1941 
Spokane 


Inasmuch as the Washington Wool 
Growers Association was host for the 
National Wool Growers Convention, 
it confined the business of its organiza- 
tion to a one-day session. 

After the reading of the usual re- 
ports the following speakers appeared 
on the morning program: L.. H. 
Douglas, assistant regional forester, 
Portland; Major Evan W. Kelley, re- 
gional forester at Missoula; Lyle 
Watts, regional forester at Portland; 
W. L. Dutton, chief of the Division 
of Range Management, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., and Colo- 
nel E. N. Wentworth, director of Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago. 

President Thomas J. Drumheller of 
Walla Walla was reelected for his 27th 
year; R. A. Jackson of Goldendale was 
reelected vice president; and A. E. Law- 
son of Yakima was chosen to serve 
again as secretary. 


Resolutions 


Despite the additional work of 
greeting guests of the National Asso- 
ciation the following resolutions were 
passed by the Washington group: 

1. Commended forest officials for at- 
tending meetings and giving assistance to 
permittees. 

2. Opposed the transfer of the Forest 
Service from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

3. Approved the range program of the 
Triple A for the improvements made pos- 
sible on the ranges of the state. 
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4. Again objected to the levying of any 
kind of tax on livestock or livestock prod- 
ucts for the purpose of carrying out soil 
conservation programs. 

5. Approved leasing of public domain 
lands as handled by the Land Office in Spo- 
kane. 

6. Requested that Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans be made available and at 
levels commensurate with increased costs 
of production, if they are needed. 

7. Favored collection of 10 cents per bag 
from all wool growers for the purpose of 
wool promotion. 

8. Recommended the collection of 75 
cents per car on all sales of lamb—25 cents 
to the National Livestock and Meat Board 
for general meat consumption and 50 cents 
for lamb promotion work. 

9. Opposed the present unwise and un- 
American reciprocal trade agreements act. 

10. Objected to and opposed the crea- 
tion of any new national parks or enlarge- 
ment of existing ones. 

11. Commended the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey (Fish and Wildlife Service) for their 
good work in predatory animal control. 

12. Recommended that Predatory Animal 
Control Committee endeavor to contact the 


State Game Commission in an effort to 
work out a coordinated predatury animal 
control program. 

13. Approved National Defense Program 
and pledged support. 

14. Appreciated inspection service of the 
State Department of Agriculture for sheep 
moving across state lines. 

15. Commended the efforts of Mr. B. T. 
McCauley and members of the State Game 
Commission in ironing out differences be- 
tween game and livestock interests, 

16. Recognized value of meat inspection 
and favored an adequate state meat inspec- 
tion service, the cost of which shall come 
from the general fund of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

17. Requested continuation of weekly 
pickup service during shipping season. 

18. Asked that the transcontinental rail- 
roads running to St. Paul and Chicago from 
state provide a tariff of $5.85 per car, feed- 
in-transit privilege, for all sheep moving 
to summer ranges in Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

19. Pleaded that the tariff be changed 
to give a uniform feeder rate to all points 
where grazing in transit occurs. 


J. M. J. 





Convention of American National 


Livestock Association 


FFICERS of the American Na- 

tional Livestock Association, re- 
turning to headquarters at Denver af- 
ter the organization’s forty-fourth an- 
nual convention at Fort Worth, Janu- 
ary 7-9, declared that their meeting 
was outstanding in wide representation 
and harmony. Twenty western states 
were represented by the delegates reg- 
istered. 

Stressed repeatedly throughout the 
convention was the danger of bringing 
foot-and-mouth disease to this country 
if any modification is permitted in the 
present sanitary embargo against im- 
portation of live animals or dressed 
meats from countries where the disease 
exists. This matter, F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the association, said, assum- 
ed added importance in view of the 
fact that the cattlemen assembled took 
a particularly strong stand as indicat- 
ing their desire to do everything possi- 
ble to contribute to the national defense 
program. It was realized that the great- 
est possible disaster which could come 
to the livestcck industry under these 


conditions when it is striving to do its 
share and provide a meat supply ade- 
quate to the needs of the Army, the 
Navy, and the civilian population, 
would be to take any step that would 
involve the risk of disease infection. 

In their resolutions the stockmen 
pledged full cooperation in the national 
defense program, promising to make 
every effort to keep domestic supply of 
beef up to all demands. It was explain- 
ed that beef cattle production has been 
increasing the past several years and 
that the increase should continue, “mak- 
ing it unnecessary to assume the great 
risk of disease involved in importing 
meat from available surplus producing 
countries.” 

The efforts of the American Meat 
Institute and National Livestock and 
Meat Board in their nation-wide meat 
campaign were commended. 

The stockmen reiterated opposition 
to any modification of the embargo ap- 
plying to countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. Experience with 
the disease in this country shows, the 
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resolution on this subject said, that q 
outbreak here might easily become gp, 
ious enough to impede progress of th 
country’s national defense program, 

Congress was asked to restore thy 
Farm Credit Administration to its {gy 
mer status as an independent agen 
Another resolution on credit asked {y 
a broader basis in the areas whey 
needed for production credit to rang 
men; that is, the inclusion of rand 
values as collateral for loans in adéi 
tion to the livestock which is now use 
as the basis for credit. 

The stockmen reaffirmed their 
position to the consolidation of the Fo. 
est Service and Division of Graziy 
“at the present time.” They also e 
dorsed the principles of the Johnsm 
(of Colorado) bill, S. 3532, whic 
would make mandatory the function 
ing of boards on the Forest Service ani 
insure stability of operation on forest 

Action under Senator McCarran\ 
resolution calling for investigation ¢ 
the public land question was urged. 

The comparatively new Tayle 
Grazing Act, the stockmen said, shoul! 
be changed so that: (1) regulations re 
lating to range use will not conflid 
with the part of the act which attache 
such use to commensurate property 
(2) up to ten-year permits be issue 
where substantial agreements hav 
been reached as to boundary lines, fi: 
ing carrying capacity on a practic 
basis and leaving the completion 0— 
range survey data for a future datel 
(3) exchanges under Section 8 be perf 
mitted only to accommodate holders 0 
allotments and no exchange be pey 
mitted if it upsets an established randf 
unit; (4) that CCC conservation anij 
improvement work be done, “with th 
owner’s consent,” on non-federal af 
well as on federal lands; (5) range sure 
veys being carried on by various of 
the government departments be cons0l 
idated; (6) before filing fees for § 
homestead are accepted, the Generdy 
Land Office examine, “for tne protey 
tion of the individual who makes 
homestead application,” the characte 


of the land taken up. é 


No land in the eleven public lanil 
states should be acquired by the federal 
government unless compensatory aly 
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proximately 110 million pounds of wool, 
or an amount equal to one third of the 
shorn domestic clip. The benefit to the 
domestic market by reason of such con- 
tracts will depend a great deal on 
whether the use of foreign wool is per- 
mitted in the manufacture of these ma- 
terials. It seems reasonable that the 
rule requiring exclusive use of domestic 
wool in future government contracts 
would be entirely in order now, for the 
1941 wool clip will be available before 


























> date any manufacturers can get to processing 
be Pe orders subsequently taken. It was with 
ders 0 this idea in view that resolutions were 
€ Pe passed by various wool grower associ- 
| rand ations seeking to re-establish the use 
on anes of 100 per cent domestic wool in gov- 
ith ti) ernment contracts. We are gratified to 
tal 4% learn that some prominent manufac- 
ge ¢! turers who now hold extensive govern- 
ous 0 






ment contracts have gone on record in 
Washington as favoring exclusive use 
of domestic wool for government pur- 
poses. 


The consumption of 79 odd million 
pounds, grease wool equivalent, in No- 
vember and 82 million pounds in De- 
cember, constitutes the largest con- 
sumption we have had since May, 1918, 
during World War No. 1. Perhaps the 
most important factor, however, is that 
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By C. J. Fawcett 


in addition to military requirements 
in the coming year there evidently will 
be unusually large civilian requirements 
also. Orders for civilian business were 
held back all through the season of 
1940, evidently in the hope that a time 
would come when the government 
would cease to be a dominating factor. 
The civilian division is now paying 
dearly for its procrastination. It finds 
itself embarrassed — first, because of 
failure to place normal orders in 1940 
and, second, because of inability to 
find mills that will accept orders for 
immediate delivery. Practically all 
mills are tied up with unfinished gov- 
ernment contracts that carry a heavy 
penalty for failure to make delivery in 
the time specified in the contract. A 
combination of heavy civilian consump- 
tion and a continued military con- 
sumption indicates a busy year ahead, 
with perhaps more wool being used than 
in any comparable time in history. 


We find that the United States is 
not the only country using wool at a 
rapid rate, for, according to reports, 
there was less wool available in 
Australia on November 1, 1940, than 
there was on the same day one year 
previously. This seems to scout the idea 
that tremendous world stocks of wool 
are being acquired. We now find that 
Australia is manufacturing wool for ex- 
port to the British dominions, such as 
India. This is an unusual procedure 
and indicates that the British Isles can 
little more than take care of their own 
requirements in the way of textiles. 


Another interesting sidelight is found 
in the fact that the British Central 
Wool Committee controlling Australian 
wool has recently been active in South 
America, purchasing in quantity wools 
of the lower grades that are produced 
only in limited amount in either Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, or 
the British Isles. The British control 
of perhaps 60@70 per cent of the wool 
clip of the world may yet be a con- 


The Wool Market on February 8th 


Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


tributing factor to the outcome of the 
World War. 

A prominent authority on world 
military tactics recently stated, “If it 
is to be a long war, Germany’s clothing 
problem will become acute. The Reich 
imports all of its cotton and almost all 
of its wool.” The shortage of wool in 
Continental Europe is so acute that in 
some sections a citizen can get a new 
overcoat only by turning in his old one, 
and the old one must be practically 
worn out before the authorities will 
permit the exchange. In Germany a 
new coat costs a man two thirds of his 
yearly clothing ration, and if he buys 
one suit of clothes he must get along 
without new underwear, socks, shirts, 
sweaters, etc.; all of which indicates the 
extreme need of wool. While Germany 
has done wonders with synthetic fibers, 
it is impossible to clothe one hundred 
million people for a very long period of 
time with vegetable fibers. 

Shipments of foreign wool from both 
Australia and South America are be- 
coming increasingly difficult. Foreign 
representatives on Summer Street are 
now taking orders for May delivery, 
subject to availability of transporta- 
tion at that time. This creates a very 
unsatisfactory situation so far as the 
users of wool are concerned. One prom- 
inent manufacturer recently stated 
that just when the American factors 
are ready to buy Australian wool, the 
British Central Wool Committee in 
charge of Australian wool withdraws 
all offerings, and shortly thereafter 
will release certain grades for sale in 
the United States. The latest rule issued 
makes all future orders for wool con- 
trolled by the British Central Wool 
Committee dependent upon the avail- 
ability of that particular type at the 
time the order is placed, which creates 
an element of uncertainty that greatly 
hampers operations. 

It is estimated that twenty to twen- 
ty-five million pounds of the 1941 
domestic clip have now been contracted. 
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By far the largest percentage of the 
contracts have been placed in Montana 
where it is estimated that from six to 
eight million pounds have been turned. 
There is a reason for this. Clips have 
evidently been carefully selected for 
condition, quality, and adaptability for 
the manufacture of the government 
serges. This means wool of 62s to 66s 
quality, good length and strength. Lit- 
tle has been done with nondescript 
wools and wools of mixed grades. 
Practically all the wools under contract 
are what we call “original-bag” clips 
that are usually sold without grading 
because of their uniformity in grade, 
length, and staple. 


The early conracted wools in Utah 
and elsewhere now look cheap, for 35 
cents has been paid freely in Montana, 
with a top of 37 cents to a grower for 
one large uniform clip. From 30@32 
cents is being paid in Nevada. It is 
generally considered that many of these 
wools have been turned to manufac- 
turers. The first contracts were probab- 
ly turned at around 94 @95 cents clean. 
It would, however, take a value of 
about $1 clean, sold Boston, to yield 
a profit to those holding the higher 
contracts made in Montana at 35@37 
cents net grease price paid to grower. 


Late contracts in Montana have been 
on a foreign importing parity basis. By 
this we mean that a similar grade of 
foreign wool from Australia would cost 
about the same on a clean basis as the 
Montana wools are now costing—$1 
clean—sold to the manufacturer, all of 
which seems logical enough. 

The fact remains, however, that there 
is a degree of uncertainty as to ability 
to purchase suitable Australian wools 
in the future, and a very great un- 
certainty exists as to transportation 
facilities. These two factors make do- 
mestic wool much more desirable in 
comparison with foreign wools than 
usual. 


A late report from 99 wool dealers 
and manufacturers indicates 46 million 
pounds of foreign wool on hand in 
this country, and purchased but not yet 
delivered from foreign countries. It 
will be noted that this total amount of 
46 million pounds is only about the 
equivalent of three weeks’ supply at the 
rate of consumption in November and 
December. A lot of wool will have to 
be produced from some source in the 
next year. Current transactions in the 
wool trade are confined largely to for- 
eign wools. There is very little old 
domestic wool available. Then, too, 


the manufacturers have the foreip 
wools in their blends and are fai) 
well covered on their existing contrac, 
At least one large worsted manuf, 
turer has indicated that he does 
care to take further orders for wy, 


steds for fall delivery. 


the effect Washington decisions yj 
have on the future value of wool. | 
has been only partially successful j 
prophesying future events, much to thy 
discomfort of some operators thereo 
July futures were quoted at 112.1 
January 30 and 114.4 on February § 

Summing the situation up, it woul 
seem that values for wool were a 
sured for the next year, at least 
first, by reason of tremendous cop 
sumption and, second, by reason 4 
the fact that the British controlled 
prices will exist for the duration 
the war and one year thereafter, thy 
placing a floor under our fine wool mar. 
ket, which is a protection not usually 


enjoyed. 


We give below quotations for spo 
wool, which are not important, fo 
there is little domestic wool upon which 
trading can be done in sufficient vol 


ume to make a market:— 
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GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 


Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, January 31, 1941 











Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 








Scoured Basis 
Boston Prices 


Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 


Shrink and 


Grease Equivalent 





Shrink and 


Grease Equivalent 












ibe Poemen Combing 


Fine Clothing — 


Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 
Y, Blood French Combing... 


RS 


4 Blood Clothing 
¥% Blood Combing 
¥, Blood Clothing 
Y/, Blood Combing 
Low 4 Blood 


le Cate (Che). 





Common and Braid... 








staal $1.05-1.08 (63%)  $.39- .40 
.98-1.03 (64%) .35- .37 
95-97 (65%)  .33- .34 

Sore: 1.00-1.03 (58%)  .42- .43 

mere .97-1.00 (59% 40- .41 

oe .90- .93 (60% 36- .37 

iocae 85- .88 (53% A0- .41 

ws 80. 83 (54%)  .37- .38 

pe oe .80- .83 (50%)  .40- .42 
.78- .81 (45%) 43-45 

(44%) .42- .43 


(65%) 
(66%) 
(68%) 
(60%) 
(61%) 
(62%) 
(55%) 
(56%) 
(52%) 
(47%) 
(46%) 


$.37- .38 
33-35 
-30- .31 
.40- .41 
-38- .39 
-34- .35 
-38- .40 
A) eed 
-38- .40 
41- .43 
-41- .42 





(68%) 
(69%) 
(71%) 
(64%) 
(65%) 
(66%) 
(58%) 
(59%) 
(55%) 
(50%) 
(49%) 


$.34- JE 
30- J 


.28- 


.36- 3) 


34- 


31- J 


36-. 
33-. 
-36-. 
39- . 
.38-. 











(1) 
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In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 


basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 
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Western Wool Contracts 


E wave of contracting which 

started in January has rolled up 
a large volume of wools. Reports on 
February 15 as to the volume of wool 
then under contract varied from 25 to 
50 million pounds. Prices ranged from 
30 to 40 cents. 

The 40-cent sale was reported by 
the California Wool Grower (Febru- 
ary 11). It covered 6500 yearling 
fleeces in the Red Bluff section. Nu- 
merous other contracts were reported 
in that state at 31 to 38 cents. 

Montana wools had been pretty well 
skimmed over, largely at 35 cents, al- 
though as high as 37 cents is reported 
paid in that state. In Idaho the Star 
Valley Pool was said to have been con- 
tracted at 38 cents, while from 33 to 
35%4 cents was taking wools in the 
Dubois and Soda Springs areas. The 
general range of prices in Idaho is be- 
tween 31 and 35 cents. 

Thirty-eight cents is reported as be- 
ing given for 12-months’ wool in Texas, 
although contracting there has appar- 
ently slowed up. 

Recent contract figures in Colorado 
and Utah ranged between 31 and 36 
cents, while in Wyoming 35 cents has 
been reached, and the top price in Ne- 
vada, according to reports reaching the 
Wool Grower, is 3556 cents. In Oregon 
contracts have been reported from 30 
to 32 cents. 





Market Conditions 
Favorable for 1941 
Wool Clip 


p peeesric supply and demand con- 

ditions are favorable for the mar- 
keting of the 1941 domestic wool clip, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported February 11, in its monthly 
analysis of the wool situation. The 
carry-over of domestic wool into the 
new season, which begins about April 
1, is expected to be the smallest in 
recent years. Although imports of wool 
in the first quarter of 1941 will be 
large, mill consumption also will be 
large, and total stocks of domestic and 
imported wool in the United States on 


April 1 probably will be relatively 
small. 


Mill consumption of wool in the 
United States in 1941 is expected to be 
larger than in 1940, the Bureau said, 
with most of the increase in the first 
half of the year. The large consump- 
tion is expected to result in part from 
greater consumption of wool for civilian 
uses in 1941, but consumption for mili- 
tary uses also will be large. Consump- 
tion in 1940 was slightly larger than in 
1939; except for 1935 it was larger 
than for any recent year. 


The relatively small carry-over of 
wool in this country and prospects for 
a large mill consumption of wool in 
1941 will be strong supporting factors 
to domestic wool prices. Wool prices 
in the United States are expected to 
average higher this spring and summer 
than they did a year earlier. Since last 
spring, however, wool prices have ad- 
vanced materially and any advance 
from present levels is likely to be mod- 
erate, the Bureau stated. Wool supplies 
available for shipment from foreign 
countries to the United States are rela- 
tively large. 


Stocks of apparel wool reported by 
dealers and manufacturers, and stocks 
on farms and ranches and in local 
warehouses in western sheep states 
totaled 261 million pounds, grease 
basis, on December 31, 1940, compared 
with 217 million pounds a year earlier. 
The 1940 stocks included 68 million 
pounds of wool afloat to the United 
States. If wool afloat is excluded the 
stocks held in this country on Decem- 
ber 31 totaled 193 million pounds. 
Stocks, excluding wool afloat, were 
about equal to those of a year earlier 
but were much smaller than December 
31 stocks in the years 1935-38. 


United States imports of apparel 
wool for consumption in 1940 totaled 
223 million pounds. Imports in 1940 
were 125 million pounds larger than 
in 1939 and were the largest since 1923, 
when imports totaled 266 million 
pounds. Imports of carpet wool in 
1940 were slightly smaller than in 1939. 


Demand was good in South American 
wool markets in January. A further 
increase was reported in prices of fine 
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grades of wool. Supplies of fine wools 
in Uruguay were reported to be prac- 
tically exhausted by the end of Janu- 
ary. United States buyers continued 
to purchase most of the wool sold. Of 
a total of 130 million pounds exported 
from Argentina and Uruguay from Oc- 
tober through December, 114 million 
pounds were shipped to the United 
States. 





Rate of Wool 


Consumption 


E mill consumption of apparel 

wool in 1940 turned out to be just 
a littl—4 per cent—above that of 
1939. Last year’s extra use of wool for 
war purposes was a little above the 
falling off in civilian business. 


The totals reported for various re- 
cent years, including greasy shorn and 
pulled wools, the latter converted to 
the greasy shorn basis, were as follows: 


1940—685*million pounds 

1939—674 million pounds 

1938—514 million pounds 

1937—-580 million pounds 

1935—748 million pounds 

1918—676 million pounds 
(* Preliminary figure) 


The 1940 total was made up as fol- 
lows: 


Domestic greasy 
shorn wool 
Foreign greasy 
shorn wool 
Domestic pulled 


422,120,000 pounds 
137,066,0:)0 pounds 


64,140,000 pounds 
Foreign pulled 
14,216,000 pounds 


Calculated on the scoured basis, the 
total 1940 consumption for apparel (ex- 
cluding carpets) was 309,449,000 
pounds, made up as follows: 


Domestic 

98,167,000 
37,791,000 
45,496,000 
32,896,000 


Foreign 
39,138,000 
14,420,000 
13,634,000 
10,250,000 


Fine 

1% blood 

¥% blood 

Y4 blood 

Lower 
grades 


6,332,000 17,325,000 








The Lamb 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Markets 





Week Ended: 





Slaughter at 27 Centers 


CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 


Good and Choice 





Medium and Good 





NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN 
DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Choice—30-40 pounds 





Good—30-40 pounds - 





Jan. 31, 1941 Feb. 2, 1940 
282,334 258,046 
$10.60 $ 9.06 
10.00 8.52 
eee 18.50 15.80 
17.50 15.30 
Le ee 13.45 





Medium—All weights 








Chicago 


NOCULATED with the bullish sen- 

timent that dominated other live- 
stock, the lamb market in January 
gained a clean dollar over the close of 
December and landed the top at the 
highest pinnacle for January in eleven 
years. Prime lambs sold up to $10.85, 
with a large percentage moving at 
$10.50 to $10.75, late in the month. 
Practically all wholesale meat prices 
advanced to a higher level, a circum- 
stance that reflected in a general way 
the improved buying power of the pub- 
lic. The enormous amount of money 
paid out by the government for defense 
preparation is credited with responsi- 
bility for this increased demand, for 
most of it eventually gets into the 
hands of workers who buy more meat 
when they have something to buy it 
with. 


The average price of lambs at Chi- 
cago was around $10.50 against $9.35 
in January last year and the highest 
average for the month since 1930. The 
supply during the month was 191,000, 
the smallest January total at Chicago 
in over 50 years. It was partly this 
shrinkage in the run that improved 
the local price level. Because of a wider 
distribution, total receipts at 20 mar- 
ket points showed less than a 100,000 
decrease from last year for the same 
period. 

Lamb feeders in the Central West 
feel elated over the gain made during 


the past month and are said to be on 
the profit side of the book. The supply 
on feed is approximately the same 
as a year ago, with Colorado showing 
fewer and some other western states 
more. Considering the optimistic eco- 
nomic condition at present and the 
rosy prospects ahead, predicated on 
government spending, lamb feeders feel 
encouraged. 

The upward swing of the lamb mar- 
ket brought a better outlet for ewes 
and yearlings in January, the trend in- 
dicating a broad demand for all mut- 
ton products. For several weeks fat 
ewes have been going at $5 to $6 for 
the bulk, with specialties at $6 to $6.25 
and a good many yearling wethers at 
$8.75 to $9.50. Not many ewes above 
the canner class sold under $4.75, 
showing an advance of $1 per hundred 
over late in 1940. The whole level of 
the ovine trade is highest since last 
July, and all traders are in a bullish 
mood regarding the future. Most two- 
year-old wethers coming recently have 
been discounted $1 from the good 
yearling class. 

Country buyers, feeling optimistic 
over the recent advance in the market 
and the prospect of mutton products 
going higher, are flooding the market 
with orders for feeder and shearing 
lambs. The local supply is not large 
but everything wearing a fleecy coat of 
good ancestry is greedily picked up, 
and many orders are unfilled. At the 
present time a good class of shearing 
lambs is quoted at $10 to $10.35 with 





plainer sorts at $9.50 to $10, depend. 
ing on the amount of coverage. Strict. 
ly feeder lambs have been moving 
countryward at $8.50 to $9.40, price 
depending much on _ breeding and 
weight. 

There is an active movement of fed 
lambs from all the feeding centers jp 
the West but the total is still consid. 
erably behind a year ago. Most of 
the lambs have been coming from 
northern Colorado and Nebraska and 
are in good condition, but buyers conm- 
plain of weight, as many are going 
considerably over the 100-pound 
weight line. Excessive weights are dis. 
criminated against. 

Wool is now a big factor in deter. 
mining the value of all ovine stock. 
As the lambs increase in age and wool 
growth, their commercial rating is im- 
proved. Wool tops have reached a 
record summit and they supply the 
standard value of wool on the sheep’ 
back. Quotations at Boston and other 
market centers have not changed much 
recently but sentiment is bullish as 
definitely indicated by the advance 


























in tops, which is a future speculation. § 





Holders of the fleecy product are 
anticipating large orders from the gov- 
ernment for soldiers’ equipment and 
expect this demand to keep the sup 
ply well cleared. Contracts will be re- 
leased as fast as housing facilities are 













obtained for the Army, the Department 





of Agriculture reports. 
The slaughter of lambs at federally 





inspected points in the United States § 





is keeping close pace with a year ago. 
Figures for January, approximately 






1,200,000, are reported a little larger § 
than last year for the same period § 






Some local authorities expect the 





slaughter to increase later on because § 





of better economic conditions and a 
broader consuming demand. 

The January advance in hog prices, 
amounting to $1 per hundred over the 
December level and highest in three 
years, and the high price of beef are 
encouraging for the sheep grower. So 













(Continued on page 59) 
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Lamb Market Trends and Prospects 


ARKET arrivals during the rest 
of the fed-lamb season appear 
likely to set a new high record, time 
of year considered. Compared with 
last year the increase in supply prob- 
ably will be more than offset by great- 
er public buying power, smaller sup- 
plies of other meats and poultry, and 
higher pelt values. Hence, the outlook 
for prices during the next few months 
seems more favorable than a year ago. 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate indicated that numbers 
on feed on January 1 were larger than 
ever before and 6 per cent over last 
year. That the relationship between 
reported numbers on feed at the turn 
of the year and slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection in January-April has 
been fairly close in previous years is 
shown by the accompanying chart. 

The increase in feeding was mainly 
in the corn belt where 3,447,000 were 
reported, or 9 per cent more than a 
year earlier. The western states had 
2,723,000 head, or 3 per cent more 
than last year. Compared with a dec- 
ade ago, large decreases are shown in 
the Colorado and western Nebraska 
area which have been more than made 
up by large increases in feeding in 
the eastern and central corn belt, in the 
Kansas winter pasture areas, in Texas 
and in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. 

Besides the prospective increase in 
fed lambs, arrivals of grass-fat year- 
lings from Texas during the early 
spring probably will be larger than 
last year. Then, developments to date 
suggest that the March-April supply 
of California springers fat enough for 
slaughter will be greater than last year. 
Range and feed conditions in Califor- 
nia at the end of December were de- 
scribed as favorable and the state “was 
outstandingly wet, especially the north- 
ern half,” during January. 

Last year, dressed weight of lambs 
and sheep slaughtered under federal 
inspection in January-April totaled 
235 million pounds. If the supply 
should increase '6 per cent, in line with 
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The estimated number of lambs and sheep on feed January 1 is a fairly reliable 
barometer of federally inspected slaughter in January-April. 


the gain in numbers on feed, it would 
mean 14 million pounds more than last 
year. But the slaughter last year was 
rather low compared with reported 
numbers on feed, as can be seen from 
the chart. If a more normal relation- 
ship should prevail this year, supplies 
might increase more than 6 per cent. 

While the public probably will have 
more lamb and mutton available for 
consumption during the next few 
months than last year, the total supply 
of meats is likely to be smaller. Dress- 
ed weight of hogs slaughtered in Jan- 
uary-April, 1940, totaled 2,282 million 
pounds, and beef slaughter totaled 
1,439 million pounds. The pig survey 
suggests that pork supplies will be 10 
to 12 per cent smaller than last year, 
but numbers of cattle on feed are 10 
to 11 per cent larger. The combined 


tonnage of beef and pork is likely to 
show a decrease several times as great 
as the prospective increase in lamb and 
mutton. Total output of these meats 
probably will be 1 to 3 per cent less 
than the 4,215 million pounds dressed 
under federal inspection in January- 
April, 1940. 

Numbers of layers and other poul- 
try on farms are smaller than a 
year ago. Hence, supplies of fresh- 
dressed poultry during the next few 
months probably will be smaller than 
a year earlier, although the reduction 
will be partly neutralized by the rec- 
ord stocks of poultry in storage. 

Turning to the demand side of the 
market equation, salary and wage pay- 
ments in the closing months of 1940 
were running 6 to 7 per cent over last 
year. In view of the constantly acceler- 
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ating defense production and large un- 
filled orders for civilian goods, pros- 
pects for at least maintaining current 
levels of industrial employment in the 
next few months seem favorable. A mild 
setback occurred from January to 
April last year. Hence, an increase of 
8 to 10 per cent in public buying power 
over last year appears to be a reason- 
able expectancy. 

Besides the gain in incomes of the 
industrial classes, Army buying is be- 
coming increasingly important in the 
meat market. Army rations provide 
over 25 pounds of meat per month per 
man, which probably is substantially 
more than the average adult male in 
civilian life consumes. 

In late January, midwestern packer 
pelts were selling at around $2.70@2.85 
per hundredweight of live lamb. Such 
pelts averaged about $2.35 in Febru- 
ary-April last year, so that values could 
decline around 15 per cent this year 
before reaching the average level of last 
season. 

The relationship between average 
prices for fat lambs on the hoof and 
wholesale prices of dressed lambs, with 
allowance for values of pelts and other 
byproducts, indicates that packer mar- 
gins in January were about up to aver- 
age, although they narrowed to some 
extent near the close of the month. 
They were a little wider than in Janu- 
ary, 1940. Hence, there appears to be 
no occasion for pressure by packers be- 
cause of unprofitable operating results. 

Prices averaged about $10.35 at Chi- 
cago in January compared with $9.10 
last year. The supply-demand relation- 
ship suggests that they will continue 
to hold above last year’s level when 
the February-April average was $9.75. 

Fluctuations in prices within the pe- 
riod under discussion will depend on 
the way the supply is distributed, and 
on variations in offerings of other 
meats and in demand. Seasonally, the 
low point in total meat supplies tends 
to come in March, largely because of 
the falling off in arrivals of hogs. ‘Poul- 
try supplies tend to be lightest and 
prices highest of the season in March 
and April. Lent reduces demand, how- 
ever, during part of this period of small 


supply. 





On the average, lamb slaughter has 
been fairly uniform in late winter and 
spring, although individual years show 
rather pronounced variations. Prices 
have tended to be highest in April, as 
can be seen by the following 15-year 
averages for Chicago: 











January $10.26 
February 10.23 
March 10.64 
April 10.85 





The high month was January in four 
years, March in three years and April 
in eight years. 

With fat lamb prices gradually im- 
proving since September, returns from 
feeding operations in the last few 
months appear to have been on the fav- 
orable side and somewhat better than 
average for those months, Feeder lamb 
prices at Chicago in late summer and 
early fall averaged about $8.35, or ap- 
proximately $5 for a 60-pound lamb. it 
may be assumed that about 2.5 bush- 
els of corn and 150 pounds of alfalfa 
hay, or their equivalent in other feeds, 
were required to make a net gain of 
25 pounds after allowing for market- 
ing shrinks. Valuing these feeds at U. 
S. average farm prices, the feed cost 
would have averaged about $2.10 per 
head. The combined cost of the thin 
lamb and the feed required to make 
an 85-pound fat lamb would be about 
$7.10. 

Fat lamb prices at Chicago averaged 
about $9.70 in November-January, or 
about $8.25 for an 85-pound lamb. This 
would mean a gross margin of around 
$1.15 per lamb out of which would 
come shipping and marketing charges, 
death loss, etc. This is somewhat bet- 
ter than the 15-year average gross mar- 
gin for the corresponding months calcu- 
lated on the same basis. The more effi- 
cient feeders would make a more fav- 
orable showing by the use of unsalable 
forage, by making gains with less grain 
and hay than was assumed in this cal- 
culation and in other ways. 

The fact that feeding results have 
been a little better than average is a 
favorable augury for demand for thin 
lambs in the period just ahead as well 
as next summer and fall, unless a radi- 
cal change takes place in the feed sup- 
ply outlook. 
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So far as can be seen at this tims 
circumstances seem to be Shaping y 
more favorably for the fat lamb marky 
after April than last year. Howey, 
trite as it is, one must say that tin, 
are uncertain. It must be admitted thy 
individuals are rare who, in early Fe 
ruary last year, perceived the shape 
things to come, internationally, ly 
spring and early summer. 

Gilbert Gusler 





Hampshire Breeders’ 
Meeting 


|" peemenad Hoopes of Wilmin 

ton, Delaware, was selected }j 
members of the American Hampshig 
Sheep Association to lead that organiz 
tion for another year, with Malcol 
Moncreiffe of Bighorn, Wyoming, 
vice president, and Mrs. Helen Tylg 
Belote as secretary-treasurer, at thei 
annual meeting held in Chicago duriy 
the International Livestock Exposition 
All of the directors whose terms @& 
pired were also reelected. 

The treasurer’s report showed a cag 
balance on hand at the close of the fis 
cal year, November 30, 1940, of $2/, 
328.46. 

At the suggestion of Dr. H. C. Gard 
iner, the association moved to sew 
$1,000 to the Secretary of the Ham 
shire Down Sheep Breeders Associ 
tion of England, with an expression ¢ 
the indebtedness American breede 
feel toward English Hampshire breti 


ers and their desire to help a littlei® 


the present distress of the Englis 
flockmasters. Dr. Gardiner announce 
that he was sending all of his winning 


at the International to the English a 


sociation. 
The sum of $500 was also set apa 
for the National Wool Growers Ass 


ciation, part of it to be used for th 


Hampshire Association advertising 1 


the Wool Grower and the balance {i 


the general work of the National Ass 
ciation. 

Members of the association are ab 
to be asked to consider the suggesti 


of Dr. Gardiner that registry {e 


should be lowered and a change in t) 
numbering system of the associatit 
be made. 
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tious price only to be placed in dead 
storage. 

The civic leaders of one community 
after another send telegrams to Wash- 
ington demanding reduction in taxes 
and simultaneously organize delega- 
tions to Washington to acquire new 
public projects for their own communi- 
ties. Some day the price of these con- 
flicting pressures, in one or more of 
which we all have a part, on which 
we have collectively charged up our 
debt in government obligations, will 
be presented as a bill that must be paid 
or openly repudiated. The inevitability 
of that day of reckoning, and the un- 
certainty of how we shall meet it, are 
reflected in the lack of optimism at a 
time when business activity is break- 
ing records. 


The Challenge 


Lastly, business sentiment has failed 
to catch the spark of enthusiasm be- 
cause, if we are to make good on our 
national defense program, we must suc- 
cessfully meet a challenging program 
of individual and collective sacrifices 
which we may prove too soft to face 
squarely. Let us examine that challenge 
ahead of us in strictly economic terms: 

The total of defense orders given by 
the federal government during the year 
ending December 1, 1940, has been 
restated as a work project equivalent to 
18 billion man hours. What will it take 
to turn out 18 billion man hours of 
defense production and at the same 
time maintain the American standard 
of living of last year and the year be- 
fore? 

Roughly, 50 million Americans are in 
regular employment. If we take the 
optimistic view that they were each em- 
ployed for 40 full weeks of 44 hours 
each, the total employment for the year 
would come to 88 billion man hours of 
labor, to produce our standard of liv- 
ing of the year 1939. To keep that 
standard and still add 18 billions of 
man hours means that every gainfully 
employed man and woman must add 
more than one fifth to his present pro- 
ductive power. It means that in order 
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(Continued from page 33) 


to stand where we were in 1939 and 
still safeguard the nation with a min- 
imum defense program, we must add 
360 man hours of work per year to our 
present work (and if we have only 
capital to offer we must yield its equiv- 
alent to the defense program), in order 
to be no better off than we were two 
years ago. This addition of 360 hours 
per man in a year of 270 full working 
days means that each of us must on 
the average step up his present day’s 
production work or capital contribution 
by the equivalent of one and one third 
hours per day—roughly, eight hours a 
week. 

Temporarily, some of that necessity 
of driving ourselves harder, in order 
merely to stand still, has been post- 
poned by the fact that we still have a 
slack to take up in certain areas of the 
labor market. Four million people can 
probably be recruited and trained from 
the ranks of the unemployed to help 
us make up that 18 billions of man 
hours. But when we have assigned to 
these four millions of the employable 
unemployed a full quota of 1,760 hours 
per year, they will thereby have added 
only 7 billion man hours to our produc- 
tion total under present conditions. We 
should still have to drive ourselves to 
the extent of 11 billion of the 18 billion 
man hours needed to fill the orders al- 
ready contracted for. And that is to 
say nothing of orders yet to be placed 
where the slack of unemployment al- 
ready has been taken up. 

Thus, to maintain our present stand- 
ard of living and do the defense job 
besides, in the months ahead, would 
seem to require little short of a miracle. 
That miracle would call for a complete 
self-dedication of all elements of the 
American people—the enterprisers and 
the laborers, the young and the old, 
those who produce with their capital 
and those who produce with their 
hands—into a supreme productive ef- 
fort. 


The Alternative 


If we are not to have that miracle 
of superproduction, what can we look 
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forward to? What other means lie be- 
fore us? Well, the simplest expression 
of the alternative would be, that if we 
don’t add the 18 billion plus of man 
hours needed for defense to the 88 
billion man hours which represent our 
peace-time activity, we shall have to 
subtract the defense productive effort 
from our peace-time product and take 
what is left as our standard of living. 


If we can step up the nation’s annual 
income to 100 billion dollars at sub- 
stantially the present price levels, and 
if government for defense and peace 
activities will account for not more than 
one third of that total, then we may 
still have in 1941 the equivalent of our 
recent standard of living. 


If the price to be paid proves to be 
no greater than these figures have 
suggested, we shall have reason to 
thank our stars. For who dares assure 
you that the compromise effort which 
now appears in the business offing will 
safeguard for us a post-war economy in 
which we shall be able to choose freely 
what we may buy and sell and give in 
exchange; the markets to which we 
may have access, the ships in which we 
may carry our cargo or ourselves, the 
property we may call our own; the 
votes we may cast, the representatives 
we may choose, the thoughts we may 
express? 

There is only one thing more pain- 
ful than to face honestly the situation 
which now confronts us and the pros- 
pect that lies ahead of us; and that is, 
to let things drift, to delay the day 
when we must strike a balance between 
debit and credit in our public, as well 
as our private lives. 


Whether or not we say that we are 
in the war we may agree that, in terms 
of public outlays, we are financing a 
war. The government has three ways 
of raising money, other than by direct 
confiscation. These are: (1) by tax- 
ation; (2) by drawing upon individual 
or private corporate savings; (3) by 
creating new money or deposit credit. 
For a few months, while we are ab- 
sorbing the unemployed, the nation may 
reasonably expand its credit to match 
the new production of these previously 
idle men. During this breathing spell 
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the government will have to increase 
the pressure of taxes, to get our people 
adjusted to war needs. 


Pay As You Go 


The case for taxation to pay for the 
things that we decide we must have, 
is readily stated. In the first place, it 
represents qa pay-as-you-go policy and 
does not burden the post-war years 
with an unbearable load when depres- 
sion sets in with the ending of war ac- 
tivity. In the second place, taxes paid 
here and now do not require the prem- 
ium of interest payments through the 
ensuing years. In the third place, the 
funds taken from the people for tax- 
ation are diverted by the government 
from the less needed peace-time pur- 
chases of individuals to the more ur- 
gently needed war requirements. 


The very mention of these advan- 
tages, however, also suggests equally 
obvious disadvantages. It is hardly go- 
ing to help the morale of a nation to 
find employment for the jobless—in 
many cases their first regular jobs in 
years—and soon take away from them 
a substantial part of the minimum 
earnings that they have at last been 
able to obtain. Again, an unreasonably 
drastic curtailment of the profits and 
earnings of those with larger incomes 
may well put capital into hiding and 
unduly disrupt the structure of busi- 
ness, so that the defense program itself 
is endangered. Thus, the imposition of 
war-time taxes requires a nice balanc- 
ing of the flow of capital, the reward 
of labor, and the morale of the popu- 
lation through the maintenance of what 
it regards as a reasonable standard of 
living under the circumstances. 

As the Canadian government to our 
north has learned from its own experi- 
ence and that of other countries, heavy 
war expenditures cannot be defrayed 
by taxation alone. Therefore, having 
carried taxation as far as it can in the 
light of the considerations already 
mentioned, the government turns to the 
savings of the people. This call upon 
individual savings in war time accom- 
plishes a two-fold purpose. By borrow- 
ing from its people the funds beyond 
those which it can reasonably obtain by 
taxation, the. government is at the same 





time diverting those savings from the 
purchase of consumer goods and serv- 
ices other than those needed for de- 
fense. That curtailment of our demand 
for consumers’ goods is a factor in 
checking the inflation which comes 
when large war-time payrolls can pur- 
chase only a limited amount of avail- 
able goods. 


Inflation or Economy 


A country is fortunate if it can fi- 
nance its war requirements entirely 
through current taxation plus the volun- 
tary lending of private savings to the 
government. When such taxation and 
voluntary lending fail to meet the emer- 
gency bills of defense, the government 
may be compelled to institute positive 
measures of control. In totalitarian 
countries we have seen determined ra- 
tioning of consumption, control of 
prices, determination of labor policy 
and confiscation of capital. When 
squeezing of this sort has gone as far 
as seems tenable, the government may 
turn to credit expansion—forcing its 
borrowings upon the banks, creating 
additional deposits, or printing paper 
money. In any case, these last steps 
mean inflation—substantial rises in 
price, reduction in the value of the 
money unit, with consequent lowering 
of the values of fixed incomes or sav- 
ings property. 

Intelligent people will go to every 
reasonable length of sacrifice to avoid 
such a breakdown of values. For, his- 
torically, a breakdown in money values 
has in turn meant a breakdown of the 
nation’s stability, the submergence of 
the middle class and with it the liqui- 
dation of democracy. 


As you can well see, the outlook is 
in fog. The road ahead of us is one for 
strong men with clear eyes and a sense 
of public integrity which is at least as 
strong as their private ethics. 


Our difficulty is not a lack of re- 
sources. We know that despite the 
heavy demands made upon American 
industry last year it is still, in major 
branches, 25 per cent below full ca- 
pacity output. Certainly, there is no 
lack in banking facilities. With our 
huge reserves we can build up a hun- 
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dred billion dollar pyramid of credit, 
matching production, and still no 
strain our banking facilities as mug 
as they were strained in 1929. Amer. 
ican mechanical and administratiy, 
genius is available, the kind which ha 
already achieved in the past year , 
doubling of output in aviation and ship 
building. 














As for American man power, w 
know that it represents the best fed 
best equipped, and potentially the mos 
effective labor of any nation. Back oj 
the industrial labor stands the enter. 
prising American farmer and the ep. 
terprising American merchant. What 
we finally come to, as the question 
mark, is our willingness to give unstint- 
ingly toward our national safety and 
limit our “take” in non-essentials; to 
keep in balance the budgets of our local 
and state governments, where the 
cradles of democracy really lie; and 
then, upon the soundest possible struc. 
ture of local government, squarely to 
face our difficulties at the nationad 
level: that we may recognize what must 
be accomplished, what it will take to 
do it, and how we are to pay for it. 





















As for the immediate business out: 
look, 1941 is not going to be a record 
year for profits, considering the in 
creases in costs and in taxes. I do nol 
expect the profits of 1941 to match 
the net returns of the 1920’s. Never 
theless, 1941 can be and probably wil 
be a record year for output. Last year’ 
national income was close to 75 bil 
lion dollars. We may look for the na- 
tional income of 1941 to go 10 per cen! 














above that—somewhere between 8) 






and 83 billion dollars. That will not be 





enough to give us total defense plu 





all of the real income that we 
enjoyed last year. But that is not im- 
portant if the experiences of the next 
year can discipline us to face our tasks 







honestly in the governmental as welll 
as the private field, to clear the fog, af 





least where possible, of our nationd 
revenues and expenditures. To the 
achievement of that clarification, thal 
restoration of ourselves and our gov- 
ernment to an honest balance, we may 
well dedicate ourselves during the 
months to come. 































State Auxiliary Meetings 


OREGON 


AKEVIEW, Oregon, was selected as 
the meeting place for the annual state 
convention of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association, and it was here on December 1, 
2, and 3, 1940, the association and its wo- 
men’s auxiliary met. 

The auxiliary meetings were held in the 
beautiful Elks Auxiliary Room in the Elks 
Building and were well attended. Monday 
morning the program consisted of violin 
solo, followed by invocation, an address of 
welcome by Mrs. Richard MacDonald, pres- 
ident of the Elks Auxiliary, and response by 
Mrs. Philip Fortner, from the Baker Chap- 
ter of the auxiliary. The minutes of the 
last meeting were then read and approved 
and the treasurer’s report accepted. 

The report of President Mrs. Ralph I. 
Thompson, Heppner, was read, due to the 
fact that she was scheduled to appear before 
the men’s meeting at that time. In her re- 
port, Mrs. Thompson briefly reviewed the 
work carried on by the various local chap- 
ters during the year. (This report will appear 
in full in a later issue of this magazine.) 

Following the morning’s session, a 
luncheon meeting was held at which we 
heard from Walter Holt and President Mac 
Hoke of the Oregon Association; Mr. Lind- 
gren of the State College; Mr. Jones of the 
National Wool Growers Association; and 
Mr. Phelps of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. As a reward for their con- 
tribution to the program, each of the men 
was given a toy animal by the auxiliary. 
A talk on food in frozen lockers was 
given by Mrs. Winifred Gillen, home 
demonstration agent in Klamath County. 
She also showed her wool exhibit with 
samples of materials tested for wool con- 
tent. 


Committees were appointed, following 
which the meeting adjourned. 

On the Tuesday program we heard very 
fine reports from seven chapters. In most 
every chapter lamb promotion was carried 
on as well as wool promotion. Mr. M. 
Seymour, state club leader, came from Cor- 
vallis to talk to the auxiliary. He spoke of 
the 4-H Club Dollar Dinner in which lamb 
was used, and the auxiliary voted the con- 
tinuance of all our club work for last year 
and added $200 more for the Dollar Din- 
ner Contest this year. It will be held in 
every county in the state with $5 prizes in 
each county and $15 in special prizes at the 
state fair to those girls that demonstrate 
this dinner, providing they use lamb. 

The committees made their reports and a 
unanimous ballot was cast for Mrs. Art 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 











Boyd, president; Mrs. Fred Trenkel, On- 
tario, first vice president; Mrs. Paul Stew- 
art, Crane, second vice president; Mrs. Lewis 
Osborn, Baker, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. 
Frank Chapman, Pendleton, corresponding 
secretary. 

Delegates to the national convention were 
voted on as follows: Mrs. Boyd, new presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Ralph Thompson, outgoing 
president, with Mrs. Harold Cohn, alter- 
nate. The delegates were told they could 
offer some financial assistance to the Na- 
tional Auxiliary if a constructive program 
were worked out at the time of the Spokane 
convention. 

Eighteen dozen wool ties were sold dur- 
ing the convention and chances on an Ore- 
gon wool shirt were sold. The shirt was 
raffled off at the banquet. The Oregon 
Auxiliary also presented their president, Mrs. 
Thompson, with a Harding shawl. 

The banquet itself was very nice with 
lamb that was served hot, which is the way 
we like it, and no long speeches. 

Tuesday at noon the Lake County Wool 
Growers Association gave the ladies a lunch- 
eon at the Hunter Hot Springs Hotel. 
About fifty ladies attended. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson 





UTAH 


E twelfth annual convention of the 

Women’s Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers was held at the Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, January 9 and 10, 1941. 

More than 150 members and guests from 
five local chapters located in Salt Lake City, 
American Fork, Heber, Vernal, and Cedar 
City, met in joint session with the men’s 
association in the forenoon of the first day 
and then held an auxiliary luncheon in the 
junior ballroom of the hotel. 

Mrs. Dan Capener, as program chairwo- 
man, introduced the toastmistress for the 
luncheon, Mrs. T. Tracy Wright, also presi- 
dent of the Salt Lake City Chapter. Toasts 
to each member chapter were responded to. 
A delicious lunch, music by Lowell Hicks, a 
gardenia corsage for each lady, and clever 
favors in the form of lambs and small wool 
blankets, all contributed to making this 
event a pleasant memory. 

The President, Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt 
Lake City, called her officers, directors and 


state committee chairwomen together for 
a meeting following the luncheon. 


The annual banquet and dance of the 
convention was held in the Lafayette Ball- 
room in the evening and was very well at- 
tended. 

The annual business meeting of the aux- 
iliary was held the morning of January 10 
with an unusually large attendance. En- 
thusiastic reports were given by committee 
chairwomen and by representatives of local 
chapters showing real accomplishments in 
the way of lamb and wool promotion the 
past year. Essay contests, exhibits of woolen 
apparel and home furnishings and hand- 
work, style reviews, lamb suppers and lunch- 
eons, were some of the most popular meth- 
ods used to promote our products during 
the year. 


Mr. R. C, Pollock, Chicago, general man- 
ager of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, addressed the auxiliary members, 
stressing the importance of national organ- 
ization in the advancement of the wool 
industry. 


Mrs. J. R. Eliason, president, in her an- 
nual report, summed up the intensive ef- 
forts of the auxiliary to increase general 
consumption of lamb during the past year 
and its participation in the educational cam- 
paign on the uses of wool. Resolutions urg- 
ing women to do more work with wool and 
urging men to eat at least one lamb chop 
daily were adopted. 


The promotion committee, headed by Mrs. 
Emory C. Smith, chairwoman, sponsored a 
wool hobby and heirloom exhibit in the 
Gold Room of the hotel during the con- 
vention. Women’s clubs of Salt Lake City 
were asked to participate in this exhibit, 
and the public was invited to view the dis- 
play. Added attractions of the event were 
a demonstration of spinning and card- 
ing and the exhibit of outstanding woolen 
costumes, made by 4-H Club girls of the 
state the past year. Prizes of cuts of lamb 
were awarded to winners in eight different 
divisions of the needlecraft work. The 
lamb was donated by Mr. Ralph Pitchforth. 
In the heirloom section of the exhibit were 
two Paisley shawls over a hundred years old 
and a small scarf about 200 years old, as 
well as knitted petticoats 65 to 75 years old. 
These caused much comment from our vis- 
itors. The leaders of the 4-H Club work and 
Home Extension Service from the State Ag- 
ricultural College cooperated with us in 
putting on our exhibit of 4-H costumes. 


The Ways and Means Committee sold 
wool toys and raffled off a lovely Harding 
shawl. These sales proved very successful. 
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Election of officers completed the morn- 
ing’s session with the following new officers 
elected: Mrs. E. Jay Kearns, Salt Lake City, 
president; Mrs. Moroni A. Smith, Salt Lake 
City, first vice president; Mrs. Bryant H. 
Stringham, Vernal, second vice president; 
Mrs. David Smith, Jr., Salt Lake City, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Mrs. Vern Chipman, 
American Fork, historian. 





IDAHO 


N January 12, 13, 14, 1941, the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association and its as- 
sociate organization, the Women’s Auxiliary, 
met for their annual state convention, at 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

At 1 o’clock noon, January 13, the wo- 
men held their luncheon at the Bannock 
Hotel. More than 130 women were in at- 
tendance and a very pretty and decorative 
table was set. Mrs. A. Katseanes, vice pres- 
ident of the state auxiliary, presided as a 
co-hostess with the Pocatello ladies. Mrs. 
Carl Rudeen welcomed the visiting women, 
and introduced the state auxiliary officers. 

A splendid program was given by the 
music teachers and students from the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. A wool rug, donated by 
Mrs. James Laidlaw, was one of the door 
prizes and was won by Mrs. Emma R. Year- 
ian of Lemhi. Another door prize was a 
wool blanket, which was won by Mrs. J. 
W. Robertson of Twin Falls. The women 
were pleasantly surprised by the favors at 
each place at the luncheon. These were 
community silver relish servers in several 
different styles. 

Immediately following the banquet, the 
annual dance was held at the Elks Hall. 
Good music made dancing a pleasure during 
the early part of the evening and a very 
entertaining floor show followed at 11 
o'clock. 


An all-white “Snow Queen” blanket, do- 
nated by Rulon Baron of the Baron Woolen 
Mills, Brigham City, Utah, was raffled off 
by the auxiliary. Chances were sold on this 
blanket throughout the day and the lucky 
number was drawn at the dance. It went to 
D. Sid Smith of Shoshone and netted the 
treasury $52.25. 


A very profitable and entertaining fea- 
ture of the convention was the auctioning 
of a Suffolk wether donated by Laidlaw & 
Brockie, with Colonel E. O. Walter, of 
Filer, officiating. The Colonel started 
off in good style, and we are sure the sev- 
eral hundred present enjoyed his lingo and 
auctioneer’s showmanship as much as any- 
thing that could have been presented. The 
lamb was sold several times, the buyers 
being: Denver Stockyards; Laramie Stock- 
yards; Omaha Stockyards (who bought the 
lamb twice); Merrion & Wilkins; Jack 
Stressenger; Bud Frew, Idaho Falls; R. C. 
Rich, Burley; Bill Newman, Twin Falls; 
and the Safeway Stores. The above men or 





firms all purchased the lamb, turning it 
back for resale. Safeway Stores was the last 
buyer, though they had been consistent 
prior bidders. As the selling had reached its 
climax they most graciously donated the 
lamb to a most worthy cause in Pocatello, 
giving it to the Salvation Army for feeding 
transients. The sale of this wether netted 
$345, a most welcome sum, and all the 
bidders are sincerely thanked by the officers 
of the Idaho Women’s Auxiliary. 

Mrs, James Laidlaw 





WASHINGTON 


TE 17th annual convention of the Wo- 

men’s Auxiliary to the Washington 
Wool Growers was held at the Spokane Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Washington, January 20, 
1941. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Mrs. H. F. Roberts, Yakima, follow- 
ed by the invocation and singing of “God 
Bless America” and “Let’s Get Acquainted.” 
Mrs. George McWhirter welcomed the mem- 
bers and Mrs. H. A. White responded. 

The reports of the various committees 
were given, also those of the treasurer and 
corresponding secretary. 

A no-hostess luncheon followed the morn- 
ing session. 

The afternoon meeting was again called 
to order by President Roberts after which 
the Club Collect was read. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

Reports from the local chapters showed 
marked enthusiasm among the women for 
the work of promoting both wool and lamb. 

An original reading “Lambing Time at 
the Ranch as the Cook Sees It” was read 
by its author, Mrs. Ellen Davis, Ellensburg, 
Washington. (This poem will be reprinted 
in this section at a later date.) 

A resolution asking the State Game Com- 
mission to solve our clk and deer problems 
and also that a farmer be placed on the board 
was made. 

Favors at the luncheon for the National 
Convention were sachets in the form of 
small rolls of raw wool tied by the Klicki- 
tat Auxiliary. Bootee sachets were made by 
the Lower Valley Chapter and yarn dolls 
were made by the Yakima Chapter. 

Mrs. John Van Wyk 





Convention of American 
National Livestock 


Association 
(Continued from page 48) 


justment be made to the states, to 
shield their tax structure, the stock- 
men declared. 

The Secretary of Agriculture was 
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asked to appoint a beef cattle produce 
to the committees in states where lang. 
use planning committees are function. 
ing. Beef cattle producers were urged 
to become members of the local lang. 
use planning committees so that the 
livestock industry would be properly 
represented. 

The McCarran national animal theft 
bill, making it a federal felony to trans. 
port stolen livestock across a state line 
was favored, and Senator McCarrap 
was commended for “his continued and 
persistent efforts in behalf of the live. 
stock industry.” This bill has bee, 
passed by Congress three times and 
three times has been vetoed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Repeal of legislation taxing or other. 
wise restricting sale of oleomargarine 
made of domestic fats and oils was 
asked. 

One of the resolutions declared that 
the free flow of farm products across 
state lines should be maintained with- 
out restriction other than that neces- 
sary for sanitary regulation. 


The stockmen said that the motor 
vehicles they use should not be made 
subject to the various regulations appli- 
cable to for-hire motor carriers. Trans- 
portation rates, they said, should be 
based on cost of performing the serv- 
ice, plus a reasonable profit. 


The convention asked that Congress 
clarify the wages-and-hours act with 
respect to handling, processing, and 
distribution of livestock and remove 
the doubt as to the extent of exemp- 
tion granted to the meat processing in- 
dustry in the matter of overtime work. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: J. Elmer Brock of Kaycee, 
Wyoming, president; Frank S. Boice, 
Sonoita, Arizona, first vice president; 
W. H. Donald of Melville, Montana; 
J. H. Nason, Spearfish, South Dakota; 
S. D. Sinton, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Roy Parks, Midland, Texas; and 
L. C. Montgomery, Heber, Utah, sec- 
ond vice presidents. F. E. Mollin of 
Denver was reappointed secretary of 
the association, and Charles E. Blaine 
of Phoenix, Arizona, will serve as tral- 
fic counsel during the coming year. 

Next year the American National 
Livestock Association will meet at Salt 
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The Lamb Markets 
(Continued from page 52) 


many hogs were marketed in 1940 that 
the available supply now is on the de- 
cline, according to trade analysts, and 
that gives hope of a substantial ad- 
yance in pork in the near future. Local 
traders on the sheep market are confi- 
dent that any strong boost in pork 
will have a tendency to elevate the 
market for mutton products, as the 
housewife’s budget is based on relative 
values. The supply of lambs on feed 
is not especially large, while public 
consumption is definitely on the rise. 
After the present crop of winter-fed 
lambs in the Rocky Mountain area is 
disposed of, packers are wondering 
where they will get enough material 
to fill the gap till the spring crop is 
available. Already some buyers have 
gone to the Pacific Coast to feel out 
the prospect. 
Frank E. Moore 





Kansas City 

E January lamb market uncov- 

ered the highest prices thus far 
in the winter season, 1940-41. The net 
advance for the month was 90 cents. 
At the high point they were $1.30 
above the December close and the 
highest in any January since 1937. The 
market had an upward price trend 
from the outset, which was not defin- 
itely checked until the beginning of 
the third week when a 65-cent setback 
took quotations to $10 down. A rally 
this week, though short of the highest 
point, recovered more than half the 
loss. 

The first half of January was a $9 
market; the last half a $10 market. 
At the outset best lambs brought $9.35, 
and on the close $10.25 was paid free- 
ly. During the entire period the market 
had good demand support. Offerings 
continued to show strong weights, but 
little, if any, price discrimination pre- 
vailed on overweights. If offerings con- 
tinue to show the strong weights that 
prevailed this month, total lamb ton- 
nage for the winter season will be much 
larger than the 6 per cent increase on 
feed indicated. 

The bulk of: the January lamb of- 


ferings came from the winter wheat 
belt of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
While they could not be classed as 
straight dry-lot lambs, yet they show- 
ed uniformly good condition. On the 
basis of the price showing they made, 
feeders evidently realized a fairly good 
profit. Around 60 to 70 per cent of 
the wheat-field lambs have already 
been marketed. Some have moved to 
other feeding sections, but the bulk 
has disappeared from the supply 
through slaughter channels. 
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Fat sheep prices held fully as strong 
as lambs. Fat ewes jumped from the 
$4.35, December closing top, to a $6 top 
for January. Yearlings scored a top of 
$9.40. Practically no aged wethers ar- 
rived. The bulk of the fat ewes brought 
$5 to $5.75 and only common half-fat 
kinds sold below $4. These ewe prices 
have contributed materially to a suc- 
cessful feeding season for many. 

Feeder buying operations were to 
the limit of the supply, with prices 
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= For farm flock, on the range, or in the 
— 


feedlot, there are many reasons why 
COTTONSEED CAKE, MEAL and 
PELLETS are the experienced Sheep- 


man’s first protein concentrate choice! 


INCREASES MILK FLOW 
And Keeps Ewes In Good Condition 


SPEEDS FATTENING 


Of 


Lambs 


For Market 


e MAINTAINS FLOCK VIGOR 





e INCREASES WOOL CLIP 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. Dept. N.W.G. 340 
“PLEASE SEND ME FREE BULLETIN ON SHEEP FEEDING” 


Name. 





Address 








City 


PROTEIN OF PROVED QUALITY 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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ranging from $8.75 to $10.35. There those of the corresponding January. 
were very few lightweight feeders of- However, the trade holds the opinion 
fered, and when available they sold that the February market this year will 
nearly as high, per pound, as fat lambs. develop more than normal strength. 
Shearers took a good many lambs at It is pointed out that the wool market 
$9 to $10.25, depending on the condi- has firmness, the meat advertising cam- 
tion of the wool. paign is beginning to show some fav- 

The January top on fat lambs was orable results, and the vanguard of 
$10.65; last year $9.25; in 1939, the new lamb crop will be called into 
$9.10; in 1938, $8.60, and in 1937, use two weeks later than usual, due 
$10.65. In each of the past four years to the fact that Easter is later than 
February prices have held close to last year. December and January mar- 












WHAT ARMOUR 
MEANS 
TO THE FARMER 


j Armour and Company is a connecting link between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Such a link is necessary because it 
would be impossible for the millions of farmers scattered all 
over the nation to have a sales contact with tens of millions 
of consumers in the densely populated cities. 


2 Armour and Company pays spot cash for all the livestock, 
produce, and other raw materials purchased from the farmers 
—and there is ALWAYS a market which will buy all the live- 
stock offered for sale by the farmers. 


3 Armour and Company prepares and distributes and adver- 
tises meat and other food products in a manner which makes 
them highly acceptable to consumers, thus encouraging con- 
sumers to put a maximum value on them, which, in turn, is 
reflected in better prices for raw materials. 


4 Armour and Company operates so efficiently that three- 
fourths of all the money obtained by the Company through 
the sale of meat, produce and by-products can be AND IS 
paid back to the farmers. 


Selling to Armour and Company and buying Armour's Star 
Meats, and other products is just good business on the part of 
the nation's livestock producers and farmers. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for adequate preparedness for National 
Defense and for the preservation of our free institutions 
under the Constitution. 




















Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





ketings have been relatively large ay 
mostly of lambs that carried less fini 
than those that will be shipped fry 
feed lots from now on. If weath 
conditions are favorable, a good may 
heavy lambs will be shorn before the 
are marketed. 

January receipts were 131,567, com 
pared with 109,828 in January, 194) 
and the largest January supply sing 
1937. C. M. Pipkin 




















































St. Joseph 

— for the month of Jam 

ary were 135,023, compared wit 
87,195 in December and 94,700 in Jani 
uary a year ago. Of the month’s tot 
56,999 came from Kansas, 3,954 frog 
Colorado, 4,953 from Texas and Ney 
Mexico, and 10,398 from Idaho an 
Utah, all of the latter going into loc/ 
feed lots. 

There was a strong demand for a 
killing classes throughout the month 
and values are considerably higher 
Lambs are around $1 higher, ewes ani 
old wethers around $1.50 higher, anj 
yearlings and two-year-olds around § 
up. On the close best fed western lami 
sold at $10.25, with less desirabl 
kinds down to $10. Best natives soll 
at $10.10, and fall shorns at $9.75 
Fresh clips sold at $8.75. During th 
latter part of the month numerow 
loads of shearing lambs sold d 
$9.65@9.75, and feeders at $10. 

Most fat ewes sold on late days d 
$5.25@5.75, with best quoted abou 
$5.85. Choice yearlings were quote 
around $9.25, twos $8@8.25, and oll 
wethers $6(@6.50. H. H. Maddei 





Denver 

— in January totaled 86; 

700 head, as compared to 99,90 
during the same month a year ago, if 
a decrease of 13,200. This was entirél 
accounted for by the fact that onl 
4,000 head arrived during the montl 
from Wyoming, while in the same pe 
riod last year a total of nearly 18,00) 
came from that state. 

From Colorado a total of nearly 60; 
000 head arrived on the markel 
which was the same as January, 1940; 
5,700 arrived from Idaho; 1200 from 

(Continued on page 62) 
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F ) STEWART 2-Man Portable Shearer * = 


COMBETE WITH ENGINE. AND GRINDER 


















SET IT UP ANYWHERE 


Convenient base and three-section joint- 
ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom 
Shearer. Hundreds of units in use with 
this special shaft prove it unequalled for 
easy, convenient operation under all con- 
ditions—in the back end of a truck or any 
platform two feet or more above ground 
level. Compact, light in weight, easily 
transported anywhere, here is the ideal 
auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- i 
plete for a team of two custom shearers. 
Famous make engine is the last word in 
easy starting, reliability and economy. 


LATEST E-B SHEARS 


Single unit 
outfit can 
be installed 
in the trunk 
of an auto- 
mobile and 
operated as 
illustrated 
to right. 





LOW COST 


Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 





TEWART TWO-MAN * 


s oe development of new type engine make pos- 

CAST IRON DISC GRINDER wpe et sible the low price of this new Stewart 
imilar machine in single units J i 

Two latest Stewart E-B wide handpieces $94.50 f.o.b. Salt Lake City)’ | _1W°-Man Portable Shearer—$50 below the 

with four wide combs and eight wide cut- price of any comparable equipment. Low- 


ters are included. Special heavy duty grinder with two 13-inch est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on the market. See 
cast iron discs, cement brush, emery circles, etc. Latest Catalog GE-2. Shipping weight, 250 pounds. Price......§175.00 
Stewart Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. f.o.b,. Salt Lake City. 















For The Best In Shearing Equipment Of All Kinds ... See The Stewart Line Of Shears, Combs, Cutters, Grinders 


Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY e 52 Years Making Quality Products 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: Dept. 63 5600 ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. ® WESTERN OFFICE: 224S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


K A N ~ A os THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 


TER POINT IN THE UNITED 


C rr 1 — STATES AND THE CENTRAL 


WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 
“Special through railroad billing privileges” 


and marco rin sevice attract buyer from | EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 


packing centers. Both buyer and seller are accord- 
ed the lowest possible transportation costs. ING POWER. 

Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. 











The Nation Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 
Buys Livestock at 


Kansas City 





of Demand——Not on the Edge of It 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing advertisers 
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PTZ is a phenothiazine remedy for six 
different species of worms in sheep 
including stomach worms and nodular 
worms. PTZ is available in two forms— 
PTZ Capsules (containing phenothiazine, 
phenolphthalein, oxgall, starch) and PTZ 
Powder (100% phenothiazine). The Cap- 
sule, we believe, is more efficient in ex- 
pelling sheep worms; the Powder is more 
economical, Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess 
Dealer or write Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand ‘champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Luther Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California i 

Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 





Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; George 
B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Nielsen, 
Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List ae Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 60) 


Kansas; 8,750 from Utah the same 
as a year ago; 6,400 or over twice as 
many from New Mexico; and smaller 
numbers came from Nebraska, Oregon 
and Texas. Texas receipts were off, 
with only one carload received in Jan- 
uary this year as compared to 15 loads 
last year. 

While a very material shortage exists 
this year of lambs in the feed lots of 
Colorado tributary to the Denver mar- 
ket, the run of wheat-field lambs from 
the eastern Colorado plains regions has 
filled the gap, so far as receipts from 
this state are concerned, through the 
months of December and January. 
However, with the wheat fields prac- 
tically cleaned up now it will be a mat- 
ter of settling down largely to a 
straight feed-lot run from northern 
Colorado farms. San Luis Valley lambs 
are very short this year and the bulk 
have already gone, and only a mini- 
mum amount of feeding is being car- 
ried on this winter in the Delta-Olathe 
sections. A shortage also exists on the 
Wheatland, Wyoming, flats. 

Highs of $10.40 FPR and $10.25 
flat were paid at Denver this year 
during mid-January, which were $1.30 
per hundredweight above the tops dur- 
ing the same month a year ago when 
$9.10 FPR was reached—and the 
average would be somewhere above $1 
per hundred for January this year over 
January, 1940. 

Early in January fat lambs from 
Colorado advanced from $9.60 FPR to 


$9.90 FPR, and from $9.25@9.50 flat - 


up to $9.40@9.85 flat. Stock Show 
week opened on January 13 with still 
more upturns, and many loads sold 
during that week at $9.90 to $10.40 
FPR and from $9.85 to $10.25 flat 
basis with some weighty kinds down to 
$9.60 flat. A total of around seven car- 
loads of Gilcrest, Keenesburg, Ft. Col- 
lins, and Alamosa fat lambs were tak- 
en at the month’s peak of $10.40 FPR; 
and around eight loads from Fruita, 
Olathe, Keenesburg, and Ft. Collins 
secured the top on a flat basis of 
$10.25. 

The market held around steady the 


The National Wool Grow, 


following week with many loads gj 
at $9.90@10.15 flat and a top g 
$10.25 flat. A few cars of weigh 
lambs, scaling from 105-108 poung 
were taken at $9.75@9.90 FPR a 
$9.60 flat. 


Fat lambs started off the week , 
January 27 a full quarter higher yi 
prices up to $10.35 FPR and $107 
flat, but the advance was lost by ty 
end of that week, although many loa 
were sold in a range of $9.90@10; 
FPR and $9.85@10.25 flat. On We 
nesday, the 29th, a total of eleven y 
of the 16 carloads of freight-paid lam) 
sold topped at $10.35. 

Trucked-in lamos were fairly nume 
ous all month, fats selling mostly ; 
$8.75 to $9.25 the first half of Jam 
ary, and at $9.50 to $9.90 late in th 
month. 

Fat ewes were considerably stron 
er for the month with sales at $4.90¢ 
5.35 flat and $5.25@5.60 FPR th 
first three weeks in January, andy 
to $5.25@5.75 flat and $5.75 FP 
the last week of the month. Truckei 
in ewes were taken at mostly $4.25@ 
5.25 with plain kinds at $3@4. A fe 
carloads and some trucked-in yea 
lings went to killers at $8.25@8.75. 

Feeding and shearing lambs mf 
with a good demand all month, a 
several carloads from Utah, Idab 
Wyoming, and Colorado went out 
$9.10@9.40 early in January, and! 
$9.85@10.25 the balance of f 
month, The high of $10.25 was pa 
for a load of 78-pound Ordway, Cdl 
rado, lambs on January 20 and we 
to a Nebraska shearer buyer. Truck 
in lots of feeders cleared at mos 


$9@9.60. 

During the month a total of 20,7) 
head of feeding lambs were shipped 
of the market by rail and truck. ™ 
braska took the largest number, or § 
000 head, Iowa 4,100, Colorado 3,30) 
Illinois 2,000, Wyoming 900, @ 
Kansas 700. 


Interior Iowa slaughterers Doug 
3,700 fat lambs at Denver duril 
January, which was about the sal 
number as a year ago, and Atlan 
Coast packers took 16,000 head ! 
about 4,000 more than in Janualj 
1940. 
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top | lambs during January totaled 22,300 short-lived setbacks because of stormy in the short space of a few weeks, 
Weight head. weather or losses in fat-lamb values. chances are that prices would take 
Pound R. C. Albright There were unfilled orders for shearing severe cuts in spite of wool prices, 
PR a or feeder lambs practically all the time, dressed markets, and improvement in 
which provided extra competition for general business conditions. But, there 
week (f Omaha many loads that fat-lamb buyers had is nothing to indicate that supplies will 
her wit a place for. Lambs of feeder weights not be marketed in an orderly fashion. 
1 $104 NJOT till one goes back four or five sold up to $10.50, and shearing lambs Another factor that favors further 
t by th years does he find healthier Jan- reached $10.40. good health in the fat-lamb market is 
ny loa uary markets for fat lambs, feeders, Fat sheep were cheap enough, com- demand for feeders. Reports are that 
)@103#8 and aged sheep. pared with fat lambs, that buyers com- lambs eligible for a rather short feed 
Jn Well Moderate receipts and higher dressed peted eagerly for the supply that drib- and sale before California spring lambs 
even om lamb prices were important factors in bled in during January. Fat ewes sold come on the market are being eagerly 
id lama rather steady rise in the fat lamb up to $6 and advanced about $1.50 for sought. That indicates that lambs on 
market during the early part of the the month, while fed yearling wethers the border line between fat and feeder 
- numeg month. The trend was lower during reached $9 and were 50 cents or more condition will continue to be under 
‘ostly qm the last ten days, but at that prices higher for the month. Good demand two-way competition. 
of Jane advanced 75@85 cents for the month. for breeding ewes was one factor in the Nothing is in sight that will erase the 
e in tl Most wooled lambs brought $10.10- rise in fat-ewe prices. However, most usual seasonal shortage of fat sheep, 
@10.15 on the last market day, and ewes that went back to the country and prices for them should work into 
strong Beat the end of the month fall-shorn were bred, and prices for them reached a better position. Demand for bred 
$4,904 fed lambs brought $9.50. $6. ewes should absorb readily those that 
PR tt Supplies consisted almost entirely The same influences, that have been come, for most farmers who established 
and yl lambs from feed lots and wheat working on lamb and sheep values for farm flocks within the last two or three | 
5 pam fields. With wool better property than quite a while, make it look as though years evidently were not disappointed 
“rucked it Was a year earlier, quite a few more prices would continue to average up in in their results and believe that 1941 
$4.25 fed lambs came shorn. favor of sellers. If the smaller number will be a good crop year. 
ie Feeder lambs advanced about $1 of lambs on feed in this part of the Ray Burley 
n yea 
8.75, Breeders of 
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Local slaughter of fat sheep and 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 




















CORRIEDALE and 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


KING RAMBOUILLETS 
TO THE ARGENTINE 


The Rambouillet sheep shown in 
the pictures, all bred by King 
Brothers Company, were purchas- 
ed by Pereda and Company of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, for ship- 
ment to that country during the 
past month. 

The five yearling ewes in the 
upper group were sired by our 
Champion Ram, “Chief,” and bred 
to our 1937 Champion Ram. 

The ram on the right in the 
lower picture was first-prize year- 
ling and Champion Ram at the 
1940 International; the other, his 
pen mate, took fourth place at the 
International. 

Mr. Pereda, president of the 
Pereda Company, is one of the 
largest breeders of fine-wool sheep 
in the Argentine. He is also presi- 
dent of the Argentine Hereford 
Association. 

King Brothers Company have 
shown the Champion Rambouillet 
Ram for six consecutive years at 
the International,—a record un- 
equaled, we believe, by any other 
breeder in any breed competing 
there. 

1941 OFFERINGS IN USUAL 
NUMBER AND QUALITY 
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° . . last year and the total on feed, ey 
Lamb Feeding Situation mated at 835,000 head, was the sm 


SH RO PS of } R ES I lene were about 6 per cent more est since 1927. Most of the decreas 


are popular with more farmers than any sheep and lambs on feed January was in northern Colorado, alth ¢ 












other breed of sheep in the World. 1 this year than last, and the estimated relatively large numbers on wheat p for 
si al ‘ total for the United States of 6,224,- tures in this area partly offset the shay : 
wat ba, anon ene at ee hee 000 head is the largest for all years of decrease in numbers in feed lots, They 

brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY record. was also a decrease in the San ij 


EN 3066 Most of the increase over last year Valley, which was offset by increay 


of — tp lh om go eee en te. was in the corn belt states, or about in the Arkansas Valley and the east 
9 per cent more, which is a record for dry land sections. 
























More than 10,000 members are enrolled. to | 
these states. The largest increases were The largest increases in the stati; ,, 

THE AMBRICAN SHROPSHIRE in Iowa and Kansas and the largest de- outside the corn belt were in Texas ai yy. 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION creases in Nebraska and Missouri. Idaho, with considerable increases jj poi 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA Lamb feeding operations in Colora- North Dakota, New Mexico and WW 7 

Edgar A. Holycross, Pres. J. M. Wade Sec’y-Treas. | MoO were down about 10 per cent from vada. lam 














Sheep and Lambs on Feed, January 1st (Each Year) 
















































CORRIEDALES 1941 1940 
agent Coazlotale fe er peo ie pn Preliminary Revised 1939 1938 1937 1936 
2. ae | oe 335,000 325,000 324,000 345,000 300,000 285, 
literature and list of breeders. RIES scenic sisiaitices 180,000 190,000 206,000 295,000 230,000 225,09 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. | Illinois 266,000 280,000 280,000 290,000 260,000 267,00 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ii. Michiges —__. 280,000 262,000 250,000 286,000 260,000  240,0H 
Wisconsin 125,000 85,000 82,000 78,000 78,000  —-90,0 N 
Minnesota 305,000 265,000 245,000 285,000 340,000 260,00 
DOE ci icintisinensisiaed 617,000 475,000 470,000 470,000 340,000 460,00 ctay 
THE AMERICAN Missouri —____ 124,000 170,000 150,000 120,000 115,000 140,008 9, 
South Dakota 250,000 222,000 212,000 = 193,000 130,000 25,0 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP Nebraska ___ 565,000 675,000 600,000 585,000 450,000 780,00" 
ee 400,000 210,000 330,000 + 260,000 +=. 215,000 +—-220,0n 24 








BREEDERS’ ASS" N TotaL Corn 


Marysville, Ohio BELT STATES —..3,447,000 3,159,000 3,149,000 3,207,000 2,718,000 3,192,0ll 










































New York 54,000 45,000 45,000 50,000 50,000 50,00) ~ 
North Dakota _____. 114,000 88,000 84,000 70,000 70,000 105,00) tli 
Montana 295,000 285,000 215,000 190,000 150,000 135,008 
Wyoming ______ 290,000 300,000 245,000 += 238,000 += 250,000 —_—180,0ilqm fOr 
Colorado 835,000 925,000 1,105,000 1,185,000 1,030,000 1,250,00]m an 
GR aaa * 253,000 215,000 210,000 225,000 285,000 170,0088 etc 
IIS + deisinsrensaleslalin 40,000 15,000 12,000 7,000 20,000 13,0088 fig 
EE — 153,000 153,000 = 144,000 = 240,000 = 295,000 = 120, 0095 
SS 65,000 75,000 70,000 75,000 100,000 45,00m 
Washington Abate sites 44,000 40,000 41,000 35,000 51,000 32,00) | 
California _..... 119,000 124,000 121,000 90,000 212,000 115,000me Mm 
SINE ienisticneentiaizeince 15,000 15,000 9,000 10,000 15,000 15,00 wh 
: . New Mexico _____- 160,000 141,000 65,000 70,000 66,000 39,0008 th 
—— Oklahoma 50,000 45,000 98,000 85,000 55,000 45,000 
American bred Rambouillets are : 
Gab aabnves thes, eens ase | ee 290,000 231,000 210,000 220,000 170,000 125,00, 
cellent quality of both be and _— ToTraL WESTERN to 
ton, which have endure e tests o " 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- , 2,723,000 2,652,000 2,629,000 2,740,000 2,769,000 2,389,00 3 
dustry of the United States but in Tota. UNITED sn 
every country into which they have oe 6,224,000 5,856,000 5,823,000 5,997,000 5,537,000 5,631,000 
been exported, and are the breed of sto 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they Lambs on Feed in Northern Colorado, Arkansas Valley, and " 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. ? : e 
nrc Scottsbluff Sections of Nebraska and Wyoming mi 
5 Madsen..inessess-- 1 , Utah 
Ti. noua eae 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 I ap 
De I accented Ozona, Texas No. Colorado, 635,000 730,000 805,000 880,000 750,000 980,000 ho 
Secretary-Treasurer ; Arkansas Valley — 130,000 125,000 190,000 200,000 175,000 180,000 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio Scottsbl uff pr 
For history of the breed, list of Nebr. & Wyo.) 325,000 420,000 380,000 - 475,000 325,000 45,00 su 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ( ye) - . : 44%; pr 
address the Secretary. 1,090,000 1,275,000 1,375,000 1,555,000 1,250,000 1,605,000 tr 
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Spring Lamb Contracts 





EWES FOR SALE 


Australian 
CORRIEDALES 


decre; ROM $10.00 to $10.75 per hundred PROGRESSIVE BREEDERS realize that by 
altho” is now (February 11) being paid I have for sale susie fdies alias te ap amaeeas tecier 






Cat pei jor San Joaquin Valley (California ) WHITE OR BLACK FACED PROSPECTIVE BREEDERS should start their 
he sharing lambs, f.o.b. shipping point, YEARLING EWES up quaatian & ek vied a 6 lagakes 
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1936 


285,00 
225,00 
267,00 
240,00 

90,00 
260,01 
460,01 
140,01 


with March delivery dates. In the Yolo 
County section of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, buyers were said to be offering 
$10.75 per hundred for spring lambs 
to be delivered on April 1 and $10.25 
for the balance with delivery up to 
May 10, both prices f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Three double-deck loads of spring 
lambs in Riverside County, California, 
were reported contracted at 11 cents 
per pound, delivered Los Angeles, 
March 20. 





Swift Increases Net 
Earnings 


ET earnings of $11,183,484, which 

is equal to $1.89 a share on out- 
standing capital stock, have been re- 
ported by Swift and Company and its 


In or out of the wool. 
April or late May delivery. 


R. L. GREENE 
Buffalo, Wyoming 








Iowa Wants Breeding Ewes 


Iowa farmers, for soil fertilization and 
utilization of farm feeds, want to buy 
breeding ewes, yearlings, twos, threes, 
fours, short-mouthed, and aged ewes good 
for one or two years in small farm flocks. 
Prefer lots of 400 to 3,000 head, high-grades 
or crossbreds. 

How many have you for sale? Please 
state approximate ages, average weight of 
fleece, what bucks bred to, price and load. 
ing station. Iowa pays range sheep grow- 
ers approximately ten million dollars an- 
nually. 


FRED CHANDLER 


CHARITON, IOWA 










and a profitable flock. 

THE SERVICES of Mr. J. C. Findlay, of 
Sydney, Australia, whose practical know- 
ledge of the range and breeding essentials 
in the United States, and wide experience 
in selection and mating with a background 
of exporting activities to the U. S., cover 
a period of upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, are at the disposal of the American 
Flock Owner. 

ORDERS ARE NOW BEING BOOKED FOR 
MARCH-MAY SHIPMENT. 
Australian Exchange is 25% in 
Importers’ Favor. 

Write by ‘Trans-Pacific Clipper Mail’ for full 
information—giving details of present line- 

breeding (if any) to: 


Box 212 D., G. P, O., 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 
RECORD ASS'N. 

Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 




















SUFFOLKS 






CORRIEDALE INC. 


225,000 eye's : A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
subsidiaries for the twelve-month period J heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
780,00 being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 


220,00 


»192,00) 


50,00) 









ended October 26, 1940. For a similar 
period last year the net was $10,321,- 
523, or $1.74 a share. 

Deductions of $2,111,655 as a pen- 


sion fund, loss on a sale and disman- 





For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 


Record Blidg., Union Steck Yards, Chicage, Ill. 













since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 




















aa ~ of property, ee of $680,000 : 
180,00" for losses on securities and investments Sh R 
250,00 and federal and Canadian income taxes, cep aisers ! 







va mt sone wag ao ty Gieat a What is the FIRST requirement of a ranch? 
’ 
120,00) iguring on Po , a ye WATER? There’s a ranch in Eastern Montana—a big one of more than 


45,00 
32,004 
115,004 
15,00 
39,004 
45,00 
125,000 









389,000 


ended October 26, 1940. 


Sales of the company for the twelve- 
month period totaled $771,573,482 
which compared with $756,731,537 for 
the fiscal year ended October 28, 1939. 

John Holmes, president of Swift and 
Company, in commenting on the report 


to stockholders, stated: 





145,000 acres—that has plenty of water available to every part of the 
range. Natural water-holes in creeks, wells, springs, reservoirs, all located 


where they are needed. 


GRASS? It has ideal grass for sheep, large variety of vigorous native 
grasses, supplemented by extensive plantings of crested wheat grass. 
Spring, summer, fall and winter range, laid out so that grazing does not 


interfere with re-seeding. 


WINTER FEED? There are extensive creek bottoms that produce native 
hay, alfalfa, and oats. Hundreds of tons of hay stacked or baled on hand 
October 1st—almost enough to see the ranch through two normal winters. 


EQUIPMENT? Barns, corrals, lambing sheds, tractors, farming imple- 





The increase in tonnage was about in 
631,008 proportion to the change in national live- 
~—*_™@ stock production. Cattle, calves and lambs 
] were marketed in about the same numbers 

as a year ago; the increase therefore was 
_____-§ caused almost entirely by the expansion of 

1936 H approximately 20 per cent in the number of 

980,00 hogs marketed. 
180,000 Changes in the demand for most of our 
products are closely tied to changes in con- 
sumer buying power, and this in turn is 
pretty well measured by changes in indus- 
trial payrolls. 


ments—everything necessary to run 15,000 head of sheep. 












JUST RANGE? Here is range a-plenty and under fence. Gentle rolling 
country ideal for herding sheep. Ample shelter for winter protection. 
Range is made up of owned, ieased, and time-payment land and indi- 
vidual allotment grazing permits, so that it can be acquired for a rela- 
tively small cash outlay. Exceptionally well blocked out. 


Here is the ideal ranching unit for a big operator. Owner has lost his 
partner and is retiring from the sheep business. Write for details. 


Address Box 208, Miles City, Montana 








445 ,00t 
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605,00 


———— 
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N our 508th Radiotorial over KSL on Christmas Eve we 

wrote and presented the Christmas prayer of a little boy 
eight years old alone in a sheep camp while his Papa 
the herder, the camp tender, und the flock master were out 
in a blizzard to keep the flock from drifting from the bed 
grounds. We have received so many requests for the prayer 
that, with the consent of the Editor of the National Wool 
Grower, we are writing it into our February “Big Gates 
on Little Hinges” column. 


The place is a sheep camp; the time is midnight on 
Christmas Eve. 


Dear Mister God—My Papa told me many times that 
if ever I was lonesome or afraid, or lost in the timber or 
the brush of the desert, that I could always talk to you, 
Mister God; that every green tree like the pine or the 
spruce that was always green were poles that carried ’phone 
calls to Heaven; und if I talked to one of the trees, you 
would hear me, Mister God, and keep me from ever being 
afraid or getting lost or being lonesome. My Papa says 
I am one of your little boys, Mister God; und, if I will 
always remember that, you will never let anything hurt 
me or make me afraid. 


The reason I am here in the sheep camp vid my Papa 
is that I have no other home. My Papa says you took our 
Mamma to your home when she had filled her mission 
here; und, because I’m just a little bit afraid, und my 
sheep dog pup is whimpering, I’m talking to this old pine 
tree, Mister God, und hope that you will hear me and make 
me brave, so I won’t need to call my Papa in from where 
he’s caring for the sheep. 


My Papa says that once when he was just a little boy 
like me, in a country far away,'’where he lived when he 
was little like me, he was in a sheep camp with his. Papa 
the night before Christmas. And my Papa he waked up— 
or dreamed he did—and dreamed or saw a great big star 
way up in the sky; and, following that star, my Papa said 





LITTLE |HINGES 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 











ctlex fae, 





he saw men vid sheep und men riding camels. Papa saif 
he saw, or dreamed he saw, many angels und he hear 
one angel say, “Fear not, I bring you tidings of great joy. 







My Papa says that on that nite he saw, or dreamed 
saw, a little baby in a manger; und some one told my Pap 
that the little baby in the manger was your little boy, Misty 
God, und he was going to grow up and be a Shepherd to 
und all those who believed in Him as your little boy wi 
followed him as their shepherd, just going about doing goo 
would come to that one great sheepfold in the big rang 
country behind the stars. 













My Papa says it makes him feel good in his heart 
know that, in that long ago time when your little boy wa 
born, Mister God, that it was the sheep herders who fit 
saw the star und heard the angels sing “Glory to God, toda 
is born a Savior.” My Papa says it’s written in the bod 
that the herders went back to the desert to tend their shee) 
praising you, Mister God, for all they’d seen und heard. 












My Papa says that every Christmas since then th 
wise men ride their camels—und the shepherds trail acros 
the sky to where your little boy was born so long ago. Um 
Papa says if I watch the sky on Christmas Eve, I can s# 
them as they go. My Papa says men can see them too, bi 
not as men; they must become as little boys like me, uml 
see them with the eyes of faith, looking through the window 
of the soul. 











Und now that I have talked with you, Mister God, In 
not afraid or lonesome any more. My Papa says that yo 
can still any storm und bring my Papa back to camp. It 
sleepy now, Mister God, so I'll just cuddle down in mi 
bed roll at the foot of this old pine, vid my sheep-dog puppy 
in my arms und go to sleep. Thank you for listening, Mir 
ter God, und if you see our Mamma, will you tell her “Mer 
ry Christmas” for my Papa, my sister, und for me? Gool 
nite, Mister God. 












(Written in dialect as spoken by Peter Spraynozzle- 
Not to be reprinted without permission of the Author. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 18) 


UTAH 

Unusually warm weather prevailed 
through the month throughout the 
state after the first few days. Precipi- 
tation was frequent and fairly gen- 
eral, some sections reporting excess 
amounts of benefits to farmers and 
stockmen. Snow has been ample on 
the winter deserts, but domestic feed 
lots are muddy. Winter forage is fair 
because of poor growth last summer; 
but livestock are mostly doing fairly 
well. 


Bicknell, Wayne County 


The range conditions are fairly 
good (January 25). We are feeding 
about the same number of range sheep 
as last year. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is selling at $10. 

I don’t think the number of ewes 
run in this section should be increased. 

Our coyote trouble remains about the 
same, 

I think wool growers’ expenses have 
gone up about 3 per cent. 

We own one acre of land per ewe, 
valued at $2.50 per acre, and taxed at 
25 cents per acre. 

Our present most important prob- 
lems are coyotes and drought. 

J. H. Mangum 


Price, Carbon County 


The range is not as good as it was 
last year, but we have been having good 
weather, with: snow, and the sheep 
are doing very well (January 18). 

The number of ewes bred this fall 
was about the same as one year ago, 
but fewer ewe lambs were kept over for 
breeding this year. 

The going price on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes and whitefaced, 
crossbred yearling ewes is about $8. I 
don’t think the number of ewes run in 
this section could be increased any. 

Running expenses remain about the 
same, as does our coyote trouble. 

We own an acre of land per ewe, 
valued at $10 per acre, and taxed at 
25 cents per acre. We also lease an acre 


of land per ewe, with lease rates rang- 
ing from 15 cents up to $2 per acre. 
Gus Kiahtipes 


COLORADO 


Mild weather was the general rule, 
though with some cold nights. Snows 
were moderate to fairly heavy in 
places, and were rather well distribut- 
ed through the month and over the 
state. Only at the higher elevations, 
however, were snow depths deep 
enough to hamper the feeding of live- 
stock and contribute to loss of weight. 
As a rule, livestock are reported in fair- 
ly good shape, for this time of year. 


Denver, Denver County 


Our weather and feed conditions are 
about normal (January 28). We usually 
feed about 30 tons of cottonseed cake 
and one carload of hay. Timothy and 
clover is priced at $12 in the stack. 

We are in the market for about 200 
ewes. We are running around 1250 on 
winter pasture now, 50 of them rams. 

We do not have so many coyotes on 
the ranch, but last summer they were 
very bad on the range, as we have had 
no government trapping in this district 
for several years. 

No offers have been made for con- 
tracting 1941 wools. 

Our expenses have increased during 
the past year, with hay (baled and de- 
livered to the ranch) at $16, which is 
up $3 or $4, and labor costs a little 
more. 

We own one half an acre of land per 
ewe, valued at $10 per acre, and taxed 
at 40 cents. In addition we lease 3500 
acres, or from two to three acres per 
ewe at a cost of 30 cents per acre. 

We have had to cut our band from 
1500 to 1200 on account of a reduc- 
tion in our forest permit. Also, it looks 
as if we will have to buy more land to 
satisfy those issuing the permit. 

George W. Lindsay 


Durango, LaPlata County 


We have had one of the most fav- 
orable winters so far in many years. 





PHENOTHIAZINE 


Kills more kinds of worms infesting sheep 
than any other drug yet discovered. 


GREEVER’S 
SUSPENSION OF 
PHENOTHIAZINE 


Is the most satisfactory method of giving 

phenothiazine: it is safe, economical (less 

than 8 cents a dose in large quantities), 
it's effective and easy to dose. 


Delivered by Freight 
50 Gallons $5.00 per Gal. 

Delivered by Freight 

Pure Powdered 
PHENOTHIAZINE 

§ (eae $ 1.25 postpaid 
6.00 postpaid 
rere 11.00 postpaid 
175 lb. barrel (90 cents lb.) $157.50 


Delivered by Freight 
For further information write us or 
consult your county agent. 


GREEVER’S 
Chilhowie, Va. 





WANTED 
USED 4 x 4 LAMBING TENTS 


WM. R. VAN OOSTING 
Hensler, North Dakota 








ORIGINAL 


THE 
Sc lf Piercine. Self Clinchine 
SRP ES % 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
ow Ww. y - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Fiee Samples 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 


Management $4.00 





Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 


5.00 





Gampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 4.50 





Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding. 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 





Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
Abroad 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 











Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

® 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 














Guy Toombes, Managing Director 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 








Phone 409 | Stockyards 
EAR Markers 
ALWUZON-<¢; ——_ 


Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, Vaccines 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 
INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 














PHENOTHIAZINE 
WORMERS 


Bolus - Powder - Drench 


Phenothiazine is recommended by 
the U. S, Bureau of Animal Industry 
for worming Sheep and Goats. Write 
for further information and prices. 


Agents Wanted 


WARNER REMEDY CO. 
3914 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 











Since January 1, the Durango, Aztec 
and Dolores sections have had two 
snowstorms. Range conditions are good, 
sheep are doing well (January 27). 
I would estimate 90 per cent of the 
range sheepmen are feeding cake and 
corn, and about the same number of 
sheep are being fed as in previous 
years. Alfalfa hay in the stack ranges 
from $6.50 to $8 per ton. 


Under present conditions, I do not 
believe the number of ewes run in this 
section could be increased very much. 
To a great extent, this is due to inability 
to secure summer range on forests. 

Coyotes are fewer in number this 
year, due to the organization that we 
have. All forest permittees pay 5 cents 
per head per annum for predatory ani- 
mal fees. We have six trappers work- 
ing in the San Juan Basin throughout 
the whole year, three paid by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and three paid 
by our association. 

So far as I know, no offers have 
been made to contract 1941 wools. 


I would estimate that there has been 
at least a 5 per cent increase in run- 
ning expenses during the past year. 

We lease approximately 5 acres of 
land per ewe. The total cost of opera- 
tion per head ranges from $3.25 to 
$3.50. 

Our most perplexing problem at 
present is the arbitrary range cuts by 
the Forest Service in numbers and time. 

A. H. Long. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures have ranged near or 
somewhat above normal generally over 
this region. Precipitation has been 
timely, and ample as a rule, though in- 
sufficient in some valleys. Large herds 
of sheep are being wintered in the Pe- 
cos Valley, where they are doing well. 
Snow cover in most of the rest of the 
state necessitates more or less feeding. 
Ranges are mostly good, and livestock 
are holding up well. 


Clovis, C urry County 


A larger number of sheep and lambs 
are getting hay than last year, as grass 
is very short in most localities. We feed 
sorghum grain bundles in this locality 
instead of alfalfa. 
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The number of ewes could not be jy, 
creased very much in this section, 

Coyotes are more plentiful than jj 
1940 as there has been no trapping thi 
past year. 






Tel 







No wool has been contracted yg 
that we know of (January 27). 










I figure there has been about a 10 pa 
cent increase in our expenses this year 
and think we should be protected frog 
South American and Australian wo 
being dumped on our markets. 










I own about 8 acres of land per ewe. 
and land with improvements shoul 
be worth $8 or $10 per acre. Taxes ar 
about 15 cents per acre. 









I think our most serious problem 
is the increased importation of South 
American and Australian wool hangin 
over our market all the time. Wool noy 
is about half the price we received dur- 
ing the last war, and no encourage. 
ment of any kind is extended to the pro- 
ducers. 











P. E. Jordan 





Tinnie, Lincoln County 





Weather and feed conditions are 
just fine (February 2). Alfalfa hay in 
the stack is bringing from $10 to $16 
per ton. 







Prospects are good for an extra good § 
lambing. 






There is an increase in coyotes, an¢| 
I do not understand why. Apparently 
they have just been drifting in here 
from somewhere else. I think coyotes 
cause us the most trouble. We have no 
herders in this part of the country. 

Wool is being contracted at 32 cents. 

Leo Pacheco 










ARIZONA 


Temperatures were mild much of 
the time, averaging around normal 
during the last half of the month. 
Rains in the valleys, and snows at the 
higher elevations, were light to mod- 
erate, and frequent enough for im- 
mediate needs. Livestock are gaining § 
in weight on range feed, with ample 
water for drink in the warmer sections. 
Sheep are excellent, and early lambing 
is completed; herds are moving to ope? 
ranges where an unusual amount of 
new feed is available. 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures have persisted some- 
hat above normal, with no inclemen- 
ies of importance. Storms have been 
ery light and infrequent, in fact a 
ondition of comparative drought has 
accumulated due to the dearth of good, 
veneral moisture-depositing storms. 
Livestock appear to be in satisfactory 
ondition as a rule, considering the ad- 
erse moisture conditions. 


Eden, Concho County 


I think conditions are just about 
normal this winter; livestock are win- 
tering better than last year. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack costs $10 (January 
28). 


a 


& 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 


condition by using our facilities for feed and 


res 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 


Ample facilities for long or short feed. 
Livestock for Kansas City, St. J 


, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 


oseph 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete informatiog. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 8S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 


PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 


tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 


in most all of the country in Texas 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 


where sheep are running, due to the 

Se de: Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia ; 
work of government and individual J] J. R. GC. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
trappers, and fencing pastures with net s isbidatiipre’ eeetnamaaienetie 
wire. 

Thirty-five cents has been paid for 
some wool on contract. 

All expenses seem to be running about 
steady except for some increase in the 
cost of labor. 

We own 2% acres of land per ewe, 
valued at from $15 to $20. Taxes are 
about 15 cents per acre. Three acres 
will run a ewe per year in this country, 
with 40 pounds of cottonseed cake. 
Average lease cost per acre is 70 cents. 

J. H. Stansberry 


Eldorado, Schleicher County 


Weather conditions are very favor- 
able. I believe fewer sheep are on feed 
here (January 28) than for a number 
of years. I think rather than increas- 
ing the number of ewes run in this 
section, it should be decreased. 

There has been about a 10 per cent 
increase in wool growers’ expenses dur- 
ing the past year. 

Our land is valued at around $18 per 
acre. 

I believe that our greatest problems 
at present are overstocking, depletion 
of ranges, bitterweed control, and the 
instability of markets over a period of 
years, 


Ideal Range 


Feed 
See Your 


This country is fully stocked, and 
some pastures are overstocked. 
We have the coyotes under control 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 


























With poor range conditions again this year, 
sheepmen should exercise extreme care 
in the selection of a supplementary feed. 


HERE'S THE LOWDOWN ON SURESHEEP NIBS! 


DESIGNED FOR RANGE OR 
FEED LOT FEEDING 
Adapted for breeding stock, the pregnant 
ewe, the nursing ewe and fattening lambs... 
on range or in feed lot...Suresheep Nibs 
are a balanced mixture of oil meals, grains, 
mill feeds and Sperry minerals. 


REDUCES WASTE 
Pelleted in a solid triangular form, edges 


rounded, Suresheep Nibs don’t break up 
easily while being handled ...don’t roll, 
blow away, or dissolve in snow. Especially 
designed for the sheep’s mouth, they are 
palatable and readily eaten. 


EASY TO HANDLE 


Suresheep Nibs pour freely from the bag. 
Can be scattered on the ground and in the 
feeder with very little effort. Don’t ‘cake 
up” when wet. 


LAMB SIZE NIBS ARE IDEAL FOR CREEP 
FEEDING LAMBS. GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
Write, Wire or Phone... 


Commercial Feed Department 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY 


at SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND 
TACOMA - SPOKANE - or OGDEN 
SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY (TRADE NAME) OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





S. L. Stanford & Son 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing advertisers 




















WORLD FAMOUS 
“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 
1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 



























sruck for haul- 
ing lambs, 
feed, etc. 
Can be drawn 
by car or sad- 
; dle horse. Full 
size bed, G. 
_. W. stove, cup- 
“poard, table, 
bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 



















HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 

































Marketin3, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


184 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 




























ATTENTION! 


PT 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 

WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 

















The National Convention 
(Continued from page 21) 


National Park System were contem- 
plated in 40 areas and a study of 22 
other areas was being made by the 
Department of the Interior. According 
to “Recreational Use of Land in the 
United States,” a publication by the 
National Park Service, the increase 
proposed between 1930 and 1960 is 43 
million acres, of which about eight mil- 
lion acres have been set up since 1933. 

“The establishment of a sound pub- 
lic land policy to insure conservation 
and development under a program of 
multiple use of the resources of the 
public lands of the West, and the ac- 
ceptance by all groups using these re- 
sources of a decentralized program of 
approved management of all natural 
resources” were advocated by Mr. 
Champ as necessary for the solution 
of the conservation problem. 

“The very life of the grazing indus- 
try,” Colonel Hanson stated, “rests on 
the good faith of the government in 
maintaining its policy of the economic 
use of the public lands, consistent with 
the maintenance of the resources them- 
selves. * * * Congress, in withdrawing 
these lands (public domain) from sale 
and establishing the public lands policy, 
undertook a public responsibility on 
trusteeship to assure to the people of 
the region the economic use of the nat- 
ural resources in these lands, from gen- 
eration to generation. * * * This policy 
is being undermined by the National 
Park Extension Program, because 
economic use stops at the park gate.” 
Lamb Marketing and Consumption 

The morning session of the second 
convention day, the 23rd, was devoted 
entirely to questions on lamb market- 
ing and consumption. Colonel E. N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s Re- 
search Bureau, whose paper is printed 
in full in this issue, told sheepmen how 
lamb purchases by the Army and Navy 
could be enlarged by showing those 
charged with food purchases that the 
heavy lamb, a more economical buy 
for them, is not necessarily any older 
than the lighter weight animal, and by 
showing the mess cooks how lamb 
should be cooked. 


David Williamson of the Institute. Us 
Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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The program of the National Wy 
Growers Association to show consum¢ 
what good eating lamb makes was y 
sented by J. M. Jones, who condy 
the special campaign in Kansas 
last summer. Charts were used by J 
Jones to show the reaction of 215 
people served lamb in 60 stores in Ky 
sas City. Of the total, over 30 per cg 
before sampling the meat served the 
said they disliked or had not ea 
lamb before, but 95.4 per cent of the 
liked the meat served them, which 
lamb; in other words, of the total g 
contacted, 5,578 changed their mj 
about it. In addition to educating ¢ 
sumers, Mr. Jones also produced ¢ 
dence, based on the Kansas City pn 
gram, showing a real need for enligh 
ening retailers on the value and & 
cellence of lamb as a food. (For fu 
ther details, see page 18, January, 194)And 
Wool Grower.) One 

“Because of the high centralizatiqAnd 
of buying in the lamb trade, buye find 
have a definite advantage over th 
sellers,” Professor R. C. Ashby of th Bea 
University of Illinois, told sheepmet g9j¢ 
“Ranchmen can offset that only bjdea 
employing sales agencies, salesmet 
that are competent to interpret basi 
supply and demand conditions (i ™ 
know what lambs should sell for); Ui «, 
placing their selling in the hands @ * 
men who are equal to the buyers 
training and in trading skill; then,} 
putting into the hands of those @ 
sufficient volume of lambs for sale f 
they will have the bargaining pe 
necessary to develop the full streng 
of the market.” (The full text of Pro 
fessor Ashby’s talk appears in thi 
issue. ) 

Mrs. E. V. Jarrett, charming youll 
matron of Comstock, Texas, delight 
everyone with her clever interpretatiog “p 
of how the lamb consumption probleq 
could be met by “glorifying lamb.” } ou 

“Meat on the March,” the nation “ 
wide advertising program of the Amet 
ican Meat Institute, was presented # 
the convention by A. P. Davies al 



















































































And that job is over for a full year. 
Once-a-year branding cuts the costs 
in half, both for labor and liquid. 
-alizatiojAnd with Liquid you'll also 
buyejiind that you brand at least a third 

, more sheep per gallon. 


ver th 
dy to use; never requires thick- 


Rea 
y of tO ening: won't age wool. Five 


ry, 194 




















1€€pmel colors. Write for name of nearest 
only bjdealer or warehouse. 












DISTRIBUTORS 


Ellis Paint Co., Butte; Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Boise and 
Grand Junction; Rohlff Lumber and 
Supply Co., Casper; Gross, Kelly Co.. 
Santa Fe and Las Vegas; Radford Gro- 
cery Co., Roswell and Carlsbad. 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Manufacturers 


PAINTS . VARNISHES - MURESCO 

















































SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
M t $4.00 





Sampson’s Native American Forage 











Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 

Abroad 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Galt Lake City, Utah 











ing pictures and charts, they showed 
the wide scope of the campaign and 
how rich the returns would be under 
complete cooperation of all branches of 
the meat industry. 

The convention was also greatly in- 
terested in the showing of the movie 
film, “Meat and Romance,” by Daven- 
port R. Phelps, western representative 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. This film has recently been 
made available to interested organiza- 
tions and groups at no cost except that 
of returning it to the Board’s Chicago 
office. 


Wool Affairs 


The wool section of the program was 
opened by C. J. Fawcett, manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation, whose subject was “The Wool 
Price Situation and Prospects.” 

Reviewing the steps by which the 
storage of 250 million pounds of Aus- 
tralian wool in this country was ar- 
ranged between the British and United 
States governments, Mr. Fawcett indi- 
cated that the price at which the wool 
would be released to the United States 
rests entirely with the British Govern- 
ment, for the Central Wool Committee 
acting on behalf of Great Britain has 
bought all of this wool from Australian 
growers and named the upset price at 
which it would be sold, the net differ- 
ence between the purchase and selling 
price to be divided between the grow- 
ers and the government. But, he point- 
ed out, the Central Wool Committee 
has raised its upset price one or two 
times and at present the growers in 
Australia and in South Africa as well 
are clamoring for higher prices, s0 
“there seems to be no prospect for a 
reduction in the upset price named by 
the British Government, nor any pros- 
pect for a reduction in the price of any 
commodity, for we are not moving that 
way. Therefore, controlling as Eng- 
land does, 90 per cent of the fine wool 
clip of the world, the present upset 
price named by the British Government 
constitutes a fairly secure floor under 
our domestic fine wool market.” 

While not advocating highly inflated 
prices for wool, Mr. Fawcett declared 
wool growers were entitled to receive 
prices for both wool and lambs that 
will be “commensurate to the value 
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North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





ONE OR MORE COLORS 4 


158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
PHONE 3-8564 








Paragon Printing Co. 


es | PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 

Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


Dial 3-5897 
83-5898 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














of other commodities involved in the 
‘All Out’ defense program.” To ob- 
tain such a price for their wool, it would 
be necessary, in Mr. Fawcett’s opinion, 
for growers to have the rule restored 
that requires the exclusive use of do- 
mestic wools in filling government con- 
tracts and for their representatives to 
be consulted before an emergency sit- 
uation or an unreasonable price situa- 
tion is officially declared. 

No fiber has yet been manufactured 
to equal wool in its resistance to heat, 
to cold, and to dampness; its wearing 
qualities and its practical, wrinkle- 
resistant properties, yet synthetic 
fibers, particularly rayon, have made 
great inroads into the domain formerly 
dominated by wool. Mr. F. Eugene 
Ackerman, public relations counsel of 
New York City, used the above state- 
ment as his base for arousing wool 
growers to the great need for estab- 
lishing closer relations with all branch- 
es of the textile industry, as the rayon 
manufacturers have done, and in 
every other suitable way promoting the 
use of their product. He said: 

The present fund being raised by Amer- 
ican wool growers for sales promotion and 
education entails a very small charge on the 
individual producer. It is probably the low- 
est insurance premium to protect the health 
and save the life of an industry ever estab- 
lished. Its collection and proper use spell 
the difference between the continued ex- 
istence of wool as an important fiber and 
its speedy relegation to a place of secondary 
importance. 

Discussion of wool auctions closed 
that part of the convention program 
devoted to wool affairs. James M. 
Coon of the Cooperative Research and 
Service Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
summarized data obtained from per- 
sonal observation and replies to a 
questionnaire on wool quctions received 
from nearly 1500 growers in the eleven 
western range states. A digest of Mr. 
Coon’s paper is not attempted here, as 
the full text will be printed in a later 
issue of the Wool Grower. 

Following Mr. Coon’s talk, Russell 
Wilkins of Merrion and Wilkins, who 
have been conducting wool auctions in 
the West for a number of years and 
who put on the first Boston auction 
last year, talked for a short time, and 
R. A. Ward, manager of Pacific Wool 


Growers, also told of the experience of 
that cooperative in holding its first 
auctions during 1940. 
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Profit in Large Ewes 


The personal appearance of the 
ewes—the big ewe, the middle g 
ewe, and the little ewe—was one 
the convention hits. They came fy 
the flock of the Branch Experime 
Station at Union, Oregon, and y 
used by Dick Richards to illustrate j 
talk on the value in dollars and cey 
that accrues from a policy of cull 
and proper feeding of the ewe fl 
“A sheep is not just a sheep,” s0 § 
as the sheepman is concerned. 

“We get pounds of wool and pou 
of lamb,” Mr. Richards said, “almg 
in relation to the size of the ewes; 
the same breeding.” 


Salt Lake the 1942 Convention (Cj 


At its meeting following the cl 
of the convention, the Executive Coy 
mittee selected Salt Lake City as th 
site of the 77th annual convention 
the National Wool Growers Associ 
tion. By that time, much will ha 
happened, but not enough, we are sur 
to daunt the faith, courage and for 
tude that has characterized flockmas 
ers for a couple of thousand years, 
least. Here’s hoping, anyway. 

I. Y. 





Merino Meeting 


35th annual meeting of the Ar 
-# erican and Delaine Merino Reco 
Association was held in Columbi 
Ohio, January 15, 1941. Appropzi 
tions were made for premiums and: 
vertising. No change was made in 
cording fees. Publication of the ann 
record volumes will be continued, a 
a plan for a record of merit for Delai 
Merinos, based on body and fleet 
weights and shrink of wool, was a 
proved. 

Officers elected were: President, 
ram Kohli, Pandora, Ohio; vice pré 
dent, H. J. Ziegler, Clyde, Ohio; 
retary-treasurer, Gowdy Williams 
Xenia, Ohio. The executive board 
composed of the following men, all 
siding in Ohio: W. L. Fisk, Newé 
A. R. Jewell, Centerburg; Jay Ring 
Nova; O. J. Blamer, Johnstown; W 
ter Staley, Marysville; G. J. Hi 
Chesterhill; and J. L. Ryant, Gale 

Gowdy Williamson, Secretary 























